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CHAPTER X. 

THE OLD QUARTERS. 



Me. Reuben Harlaito reached Westboume- 
upon-Sea long before the sun was down. A 
fly waiting at the station conveyed him, his 
valet, and his luggage, to the Royal Hotel on 
the clifiF, where the landlord was very glad to 
see him, business being slack, and company slow 
in coming forward, although June had already 
set in, and the weather was fine, and bright, 
and hot. 

" I'll have my old rooms, if you please,** said 
Mr. Harland, "with a spare room on the. same 
floor for visitors, if they should come." 

** Your old rooms, sir ? — yes ; let me see, 
now. Second floor, I think ? " 

** No ; first," he answered, sharply. 
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2 NO man's friend. 

" Ah, yes ; the first. We see so many faces 
in the year, sir.'* 

*' I should have thought you would not have 
forgotten mine," said Mr. Harland ; " it's ugly 
enough to have frightened you in your dreams. 
I have not been here for eight years come next 
August ; then I was a sufierer by a railway 
accident, — and my boy, a sufferer too, died in thai 
room," he added, with a shudder, pointing to that 
little room where so much of his pride, love, and 
ambition fled away with the failing breath of 
his first and last born. 

" Oh, yes ; I remember now, sir," said the 
landlord^ brightening up at the reminiscence 
somewhat indecorously ; ^ you had the best 
rooms in the place, and acted very handsomely 
for the extra trouble given us, and the loss of 
visitors who thought a death in the house a 
rather disagreeable thing — which it is, commer- 
cially, of course." 

"It must be a great nuisance to an hotel- 
keeper/' said Mr. Harland, thoughtfully. ^'I 
hope that I shan't die here." 

"Good gracious, sir ! " exclaimed the amazed 
landlord ; " I hope that you don't think of such 
a thing." 
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**!No, no," he corrected ; "of course not. A 
good dinner, landlord, as soon as convenient to 
you, and send your wine-card to my valet^ who 
understands my tastes." 

"Yes, sir." 

The landlord salaamed, and withdrew. Mr. 
Harland dropped into an easy-chair, looked 
round him, and drew a deep breath of relief. 

**This seems more like home to me, than 
anything that I remember," he said. " I shall 
come back to my old self in this place, and with 
my new strength rout all of them ! " 

He spoke as though many enemies surrounded 
him, and had been too much for him lately. 
His valet left him to think about them,, or about 
the dinner which seemed long in coming that 
night, and which at all events tried Mr. Har-. 
land's temper by delay. Mr. Harland was in a 
hurry for dinner on this occasion, and kept ring- 
ing the bell unnecessarily — as it happened to be 
handy to his touch — and asking " How long din-* 
ner would be," and "Why they were so slow about 
it;" appearing — which was the vexatious part 
of it— satisfied with the general explanation that 
they were making all the haste that they could, 
and then ringing the bell five minutes after- 

b2 
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wards to put the same inquiries to the attend- 
ants. 

Dinner served at last, when the reason for his 
haste became apparent. 

"I shall want a fly immediately after dinner 
to take me to the cemetery," he said to the 
waiter. 

" The cemetery, — ^yes, sir. Potatoes, sir ? " 

^' What time does the cemetery close ? " 

" I don't know, sir." 

"Then ask some one better informed.'* 

The some one better informed sent up the 
information that seven was the oflScial hour for 
closing, but that the lodge-keeper lived close to 
the gates, was second cousin to the butler, and 
would do anything to oblige the landlord of the 
Royal. 

" Very good. Then order the fly." 

*' Yes, sir." 

The valet was forthwith informed that his 
services would be required by his master, as 
soon as possible after his master had dined : a 
piece of information which led to an explosion of 
language on the part of the valet when he was 
out of his master's hearing. '* I don't want any 
dinner, I suppose," he said in conclusion. 
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•^Look here, — send in the soup and fish and 
things as they come off the table, and be sharp ^ 
about them. If the old be^ar isn't going out 
of his mind, it's odd to me, and I'm pretty well 
used to his cussed tantrums too. Where's he off 
to?" 

** The cemetery." 

*^ Oh I he's going to be affectionate all of a 
sudden again, is he? Well, he'll soon be off 
to that place altogether, if he goes on like 
this, — he need not be in such a hurry now. 
PoiA ! " wiping his hot forehead with one of his 
master's best white cambric handkerchiefs, " and 
he'll back me into it too, if I don't take care of 
myself. Oh I the trials that a fellow has gone 
through with that old lunatic ! " 

After diimer the fly bore Mr. Harland and 
his valet to the cemetery ; the valet muttering, 
sotto voce^ **This is a lively ride for a beginning,** 
as he followed his master into the body of the 
vehicle. The valet was sulky and verged on 
rebellion all the way ; he had had his own little 
scheme for an evening's relaxation after his 
master, tired with the journey, had been put to 
bed at an early hour. He had pictured himself 
on the Upper Parade, with a cigar in his mouth, 
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dressed like a gentleman^ and taken for a gentle- 
man; he had even gone to the length — for he 
was a valet with a bias that diverged from the 
straight path — of imagining a flirtation with a 
late servant-maid going for the supper beer, or 
a gossip after his stroll with the servants, male 
and female, especially female, at the Royal. And 
now he was going to the cemetery ! 

Mr. Harland found means to obtain admittance 
to the place, although it had been locked up for 
the evening. He went to his son's grave that 
he had not seen for many years, and stood lean- 
ing on his valet's arm looking down upon the 
long grass thoughtfully. 

•*Are you ready, sir?" the valet said at 
length. 

"Not yet." 

The lodge-keeper, who lingered in the rear, 
with a large key swinging on his forefinger, 
attracted Mr. Harland's notice at last, and came 
in, to his astonishment, for a volley of abuse. 
Why had he neglected to keep this grave in 
order? — why had money been sent year after 
year, to the day, to keep it thoroughly in order, 
to plant flowers and renovate the tombstone, if 
this was the wretched result, if this was all to be 
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expected for the money ? Mr. Harland shook 
with rage, and brandished his stick so vehemently 
in the air once or twice, that the lodge-keeper 
made a careful calculation of the distance between 
it and him, and apologized a long way off, and 
told the visitor that there would be a general 
cutting of the grass next week. 

Before this discussion was fairly over, 1;he 
valet, unable to curb his impatrence any longer, 
said, — 

" Are you ready now, sir ? " 

" You fool — shan't I tell you when I am 
ready/' Mr. Harland screamed at him ; " why 
do you all vex me, even at my son's grave ? Is 
there no peace to be found here ? " 

" I m not vexing you," said the valet, angrily, 
** but I thought that you had had enough of 
this." 

" Have you ? " was the meaning reply. 

** Yes, sir, I have." 

" Then you can go. I can do without you — 
I shan't want you any more after this. Take 
yourself off." 

He withdrew his hand from the valet's 
arm. 

"Do you mean it, sir?" asked the valet, 
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stem and white, " after all these years, is thia 
warning ?" 

"Yes, it is. I will pay your wages in 
advance, when I get back, and then you may 
be off to London to-night, or pitch yourself into 
the sea, if you prefer it, and for what I care.** 

" Oh I very well, sir. If you can do without 
me — I can do without you." 

" Well try, at any rate." 

He beckoned to the porter for the use of his 
arm. 

" Help me back to the chaise, please." 

The lodge-keeper, rather nervous about the 
stick still, approached with caution, and then 
they went on together, the valet marching on 
in front, with his head erect. When they were 
at the chaise, it was observed that the valet 
was sitting on the box by the side of the 
flyman. 

"Come down, sir/' cried Mr. Harland, 
vindictively, " how dare you take a place on my 
carriage without my permission — and insult me 
by your vile impertinence? Come down at; 
once." 

** Oh ! you mean me to walk home then," said 
the valet 
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" You may walk to the devil, sir, — ^but you 
are not going to ride at my expense after all 
your insolence ! Drive home as fast as you can, 
when that man has got off the box." 

The valet descended, and the fly drove 
off. 

" Who next will he turn away ?" growled the 
valet, " before he busts, or goes clean off his head* 
Ain't this pretty treatment? " to the keeper of 
the cemetery. 

" It looks rather queer." 

"I should think it was — rather^' cried the 
valet, marching off. When he reached the hotel, 
which he did very footsore, and with his best 
black trousers peppered by much dust from the 
chalky road to Westbourne, he found his own 
valise in the hall, and the landlord waiting for 
him with a cheque. 

*^Mr. Harland's strict orders are that you 
are to go away at once, and make no attempt 
to see him." 

"I don't want to see him," answered the 
valet, snatching the cheque and looking at the 
amount, which appeared to satisfy him, for he 
thrust it into his pocket without disputing the 
account. **I suppose I can leave my traps 
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here, until I find another lodging, and a boy to 
fetch them." 

" Yes — you may." 

" Thankee for that, anyhow." ^ 

And so Mr. Harland's valet flitted away for 
ever from this chronicle — another one who 
had lived to regret putting his faith in Mr. 
Harland. 

The landlord retired to his own room 
puzzled at all this — and with the suspicion that 
he had not much to rejoice over in his new 
customer. He did not exactly see how the man 
upstairs, who had thus completely detached 
himself from his kind, would manage without 
his attendant. That idea had not struck Mr. 
Harland yet. Mr. Harland was in the sitting- 
room, heaped together, in his waiting attitude. 
Like a man who was praying that he might 
not wait much longer for It — one might have 
thought, looking in upon him in that lai^e and 
desolate room. 

And he had not long to wait — ^for that night, 
in the twilight, and ten minutes before the house 
was apprised of the fact, Mr. Harland was 
struck to the ground by the Unseen Hand. 
The servant coming in to attend to the gas in the 
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Ormolu chandelier, had lighted two burners before 
he found him there — then he dropped his match 
and went out screaming. 

They found him looking like a dead man^ and 
yet not dead, and carried him to his room, and 
ran about for all the doctors in the place — 
finding two at last, and placing them in con- 
sultation at the bed's foot. 

" Is he likely to die here ? " asked the landlord. 

" Very likely indeed." 

"Well, then — it's infernally hard that this 
family keeps coming here to die in my best bed 
rooms ! " he answered. 

" Telegraph to his fHends.'* 

" I can't remember his name yet — he hasn't 
been five hours in the place — and — James, has 
his valet come for that portmanteau ? " 

" Yes — half-an-hour ago, sir. He said that 
he was going back to town." 

** That's just one's luck, of course ; and thereH 
be an inquest if he dies, of course too, and 
perhaps some one will be kind enough to think 
that I poisoned him." 

"There must be a nurse to watch the 
invalid," said the doctor, "he is in a critical 
state, and must not be left for an instant," 
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** Oh dear ! " said the landlord, " had we not 
better open his portmanteau, and see if there's 
any clue to his friends. Perhaps they'd like 
very much to take him home with them." 

" The patient cannot be moved." 

" Oh ! Lord," groaned mine host, in despair, 
" here's a pretty kettle of fish ! Well, what are 
you pulling my sleeve about ? " 

" If you please, sir," said a servant, " here's 
a gentleman downstairs a asking for a Mr. Har- 
land — a gent that he thinks came here by the 
1.20 train from London. ^ Middle aged and 
mahogany colour ? ' I said to him ; and he said, 
* That's him, sure enough.' " 

" God bless him ! Show him up," cried the 
landlord, then unable to curb his impetuosity, 
he ran out to meet him. 

" I think that we've got your friend, sir," he 
said to young Matthew Eanwick, as he came 
up the stairs. " I'm very glad — you'll be very 
sorry — that he's had a stroke, and if you'll take 
my advice," sinking his voice to a whisper, 
" you'll get him out of all this noise and bustle 
into quiet lodgings at once. The doctors don't 
understand what a noisy house this is." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

COMMOTION IN THE CAMP. 

Mr. Reuben Harland got no better ; he lay 
in a precarious state in the best bedroom of the 
Royal, and the doctors saw him twice a day 
and shook their heads over him, as at a doubtful 
subject. A great physician had been summoned 
from London and returned again, leaving also 
but little hope behind him^ and it seemed as 
though the end of the play were near, and it 
would be shortly known who had profited the 
most by their exertions to secure the rich man's 
goods. 

Matthew Ranwick, junior, remained at West- 
bourne, sorry for his master, but more sorry for 
himself. The end was coming, but beyond the 
end what was waiting for him ? He feared 
that he had not been remembered in the will, 
that Mr. Harland had considered a share in the 
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business suf&cient, and, lo ! the deeds had not 
been drawn ; the time had not arrived to sign 
and seal, and there was Mr. Harland too weak 
to hold a pen, or think of any one's precarious 
position save his own. Matthew, a constant 
watcher there, fancied that Mr. Harland would 
rally presently, — rally sufficiently to think of 
those who had served him faithfully through 
life, — and he waited there, even after he had 
been removed from his place, and recommended 
to go back to business. 

For the news of Mr. Harland's illness 
spread rapidly, and the birds of prey, as well as 
passage, came flocking towards the sick man^ 
Mrs. Courtenay arrived and took rooms at 
the hotel; Edwin came down every Saturday 
night and stayed till Monday ; Mr. Searle's tall 
figure was seen twice a week passing in and out 
of the master's room. The Worcesters, it was 
rumoured, were in the town, although nobody 
had seen them; old Mat Kanwick, trembling 
with suspense, had reached his old sphere of 
action. 

The impression of each and all was that Mr. 
Harland was likely to die too soon for any- 
body's satisfaction. Too soon for young Eanwick, 
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for he would have had the master more thoroughly 
understand how affectionate and deep-feeling he 
was, as well as clever at the business — and it took 
so much time to know him at his best! Too 
soon for Mr. Searle, who had never offered Har- 
land that further advice which had been solicited 
respecting the disposal of the money, and who 
saw it drifting away into channels that were 
undeserved, and leaving the blood relations still 
to struggle against adversity. Too soon for Mrs. 
Courtenay, who feared that she and Edwin would 
profit but little by ultimate results, and who 
would have liked to reason with Mr. Harland 
and shake him into action at the eleventh hour. 
Too soon for the Worcesters, whether in the 
neighbourhood or not, for they would have made 
their peace with him, even with the knowledge 
fliat no share in Mr. Harland's worldly goods 
could ever come to them. Mr. Harland found 
his voice, — or a somebody else's, thick, guttural, 
and almost indistinguishable, — seven or eight 
days after his attack. This was at the period 
when young Eanwick had a faint hope that the 
master would rally after all. 

**Tell Searle," those who listened to him 
understood with difficulty, ** that I want him." 
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Mr. Searle was not in Westbourne-upon-Sea 
then, but he came that evening, and the wish of 
the master was delivered to him. Searle went 
and sat by the sick man's bedside awaiting his 
commands, and the sick man lay and looked at 
him, as though forgetful of the morning's request. 
Searle asked him at last whether there was any- 
thing he wanted to say to him. Mr. Harland 
nodded and gui^led forth something which they 
thought might mean ** to-morrow." And he 
meant that, for in the morning he was waiting 
for Mr. Searle, and his face — less distorted than 
it had been — seemed to change and brighten 
up a little as the old servant came into the 
room. 

" Searle," they made out, " only you — here ? '* 

" No, they are all here." 

He shook his head angrily, as though he had 
been misunderstood, and Searle said, — 

"You don't mean that?" 

He shook his head again. 

** You want me here — and no one else ? " asked 
Searle, seizing the meaning finally. 

He nodded. 

Young Kanwick did not believe that that was 
Mr. Harland's meaning, and said so. 
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" I think that he understands me better than 
you, Mr. Searle ? " 

"That is very likely." 

"I will ask him a few questions. — Mr. 
Harland." 

Mr. Harland opened his eyes to the fullest 
extent. 

"You would like Mr. Searle to remain 
here?" 

Another nod. 

" And me to remain with Mr. Searle ? " 

A decisive shake of the head. 

" You would like me to go away then, Mr. 
Harland ? " he asked, almost reproachfully. 

Mr. Harland nodded again. 

"This is hard," said Matthew, appealing to 
Searle, " this is the caprice of a sick man, and 
will change in an hour. I have been his com- 
panion so long, that I do not feel justified in 
leaving him." 

" Perhaps he will change his mind ? " 

But be did not change it ; and when Mat- 
thew Ranwick came into the room again in the 
afternoon, the old repellent scowl which every 
one knew was part of Mr. Harland, was plainly 
evident upon the face. 

VOL. IIL C 
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" I have not gone, sir/' Matthew ventured to 
explain, ** because I did not comprehend you 
fully. It is Mr. Searle, then, that you wish to 
remain near you at Westboume ? '* 

Mr. Harland nodded. 

" And if I remain with him to relieve — " 

Mr. Harland's head began to oscillate to and 
fro, as he made another effort to speak, although 
those efforts had already been condemned by the 
medical attendants. 

" Business ! " was made out at last 

" You think that the business will be neglected 
if I remain here ? " 

Another nod. 

" Very well, sir. I will devote myself to it — 
coming down by a late train now and then to see 
how you are, and finding you better and stronger, 
I hope." 

Mr. Harland looked as though he said 
" Thank you," but no words escaped him, and 
young Ranwick went away to London ; and he 
and Edwin Courtenay kept the business together, 
whilst Mr. Searle attended at the Royal. 

" I don't think that he is a man to influence 
Mr. Harland, even if Mr. Harland could be 
influenced just at present," thought Matthew ; " I 
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don't know any man in whose hands I would 
rather leave the poor gentleman, though Searle 
and I don't exactly make each other out. I 
thought once that I should take to that man, 
but he is too cold and stand-oflSsh. As the best 
business man of the three of us in Mr. Harland's 
opinion, I wonder he was not left in Mincing 
Lane." 

Mr. Searle was left in Westbourne-upon-Sea, 
and though he was not very grateful for Mr. 
Harland's confidence, and objected to the post 
he had been asked to occupy, still he was very 
sorry for the master and his strange isolation, 
and hoped that good might follow his stay 
there, if it were only good to the dying man. 
He had grave doubts as to how the business 
would progress in his absence, but he set his 
doubts aside and thought that he might as well 
study Mr. Harland to the end, and strive to 
anticipate every little wish. He was grateful 
even that he should be considered by the prin- 
cipal before them all, and be trusted more at 
the last, and there came to him the regret — as 
there must come to all of us when situated like 
him — that he had not endeavoured to be kinder 
and more charitable in his day, and spared the 

02 
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sufferer a few of those bitter words which had 
escaped him now and then. He felt now that 
those words had always kept Harland at arm's 
length of him, and that with patience and* tact, 
even apart from that exhibition of friendliness 
which it had been his life-policy to conceal, he 
might have made that man a better and more 
reasonable being. 

He was thinking of this one evening, after a 
successftil attempt to elude a tSte-OntSte with Mrs. 
Courtenay, who had a new proposition — about 
the twentieth — to suggest to him concerning the 
nursing of the invalid, with herself shaking up 
the pillows and putting Mr. Harland's head 
straight, when Mr. Ranwick, senior, sent up a 
message that he wished to say a few words to 
Mr. Searle. 

" Ranwick, senior," mused Mr. Searle, " oh ! 
show the gentleman up.*' 

Whilst the process of showing up old Ran- 
wick was taking place, Searle went across the 
landing to give a passing look at Mr. Harland 
and his nurse — the former sleeping quietly, — 
and then returned in time to acknowledge the 
deep bow and backward scrape of the foot of 
Mr. Ranwick, senior. 
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" My name is more familiar to you than my 
pusson, I daresay, sir," said Mr, Ranwick ; ** and 
though I'm rather ashamed to tell you that I'm 
Matthew's grandfather, still Matthew isn't — 
which consoles me." 

** Very good. What can I do for you? 

" I've been a thinking that I should like to 
see Mr. Harland, and pay my respects to him. 
I know something of him, as you may know, and 
he's been a rare good friend to me." 

**Yes, yes; in one way he has. But Mr. 
Harland must not be disturbed, and will not 
be strong enough for a long while to receive 
visitors." 

**Do you think that he ever will be strong 
enough, sir?" 

"I hope so; I can't tell." 

** I hope so, because I think he dies too soon. 
I can't make out people dying afore they're fifty 
years of age, like him. I'm seventy-eight, and 
don't feel a mite of ailment anywhere." 

"Lucky fellow.. Well, when Mr. Harland'^ 
well enough to see you, I'll mention your 
name." 

" Thankee. May I be so bold as to ax why 
Matthew's gone away ? " 
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" To see after the business ; business can*t go 
on without him." 

"Ah, I'm glad to hear that. He and you 
are great ones §.t the business, sir, I know. He 
lets me know ; for he isn't too proud to tell the 
news to me how things are going on in the great 
place City way." 

" You are staying here for a time ? '* 

^' This is my native place, sir." 

"Yes; I recollect. You are the old man 
who came late one night here, years ago, and 
frightened Mr. Harland about his poor rela- 
tions." 

Mr. Eanwick appeared disturbed for an in- 
stant. Then he said, — 

"There's nothing to be ashamed on in that; 
that man I was, sir. The Woosters were arter 
him to worry him about what he should do for 
'em. Mrs. Wooster called on me to say how 
she meant to chivy him in the morning, — and 
my dooty, as Mr. Harland s sarvant then, was to 
give him warning; so I came." 

" You did not like the Worcesters ? " 

*^ Yes, I did, sir. All but the missus. The 
gals I allers liked." 

"Ah! that's strange,". said Mr. Searle, re- 
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flectively. "Strange, too^ that you should have 
done good rather than harm ; for I felt — I did 
not know why — disposed to fight their battles 
after your information and Mr. Harland's alarm. 
I thought that they should have a fair trial/' 

''Ah, sir; and wasn't they found wanting, all 
on 'em ? and wouldn't it have been better if Mr. 
Harland had tooked my advice — ^given 'em a few 
pounds, and sent 'em off?" 

"No." 

"Oh! I beg your pardon; I thought that 
you was of my opinion about that." 

" Not exactly." 

" But you don't think — you don't fancy at 
all, that the Woosters could do any good by 
worrying Mr. Harland now — that after what 
has passed they have any right to worry him ? 
You'd keep 'em surely from him ? " 

" I do not think that it would be wise that 
they should see him." 

" 'Xactly, sir. . Well, I came here for that 
too — that's part of my bis'ness. They're in the 
town, by Gord, sir ! They won't even let him 
die in peace ! " 

"All in the town?" 

" Yes — at old Westbourne, the lot of 'em ; 
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and I thought it right to tell Mr. Harland they 
were waiting to drop on him." 

"I am aware that they are here," was the 
cool reply. " I came down with them ; it was 
my suggestion that they should be within call, 
should Mr. Harland express a wish to see them/' 

" Oh ! lor," said the amazed old man. " Why, 
what good's that to you ? " 

"It may be good to them/' replied Searle, 
keeping his eyes fixed on old Kan wick. "Mr. 
Harland may leave them his money, if he 
rallies. People on the verge of death forget all 
past cruel resolutions very often. A man who 
is going to meet mercy and justice, Mr. Ran- 
wick, should not pass from the world cruel and 
unforgiving." 

" Yes — but they don't deserve it." 

" Deserve what ? " 

" The money." 

" Who deserves it better than they ? " 

"Why, those who — those who have done 
their best — ^" 

** Mysterious working of the human heart ! " 
exclaimed Searle. *' Why, you have not 
dreamt for an instant of a share in the spoil, 
surely ? " 
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"Who, me^sir. No," said Ranwick, scorn-, 
fully; "I don't want his money — ^I've a hin- 
dependence that will keep me as long as I shall 
live, even if the boy didn't — "* 

"Ha!— the boy," said Searle, quickly; "the 
clever, showy boy^ who has just enough demon- 
strative affection to win upon one who has not 
time to think how shallow it is — that boy, you 
strange, far-seeing old man, of whose advance- 
ment in the Harland favour you were dreaming 
when you came here years ago ! I see now — 
and you have perhaps understood Harland 
better than the rest of us. Yes, the boy — his 
name was Matthew, and the master took a 
fancy to him for the son s sake — and so on to 
greatness I Banwick, you are a marvellous old 
wretch ! '' 

" Not a wretch, Mr. Searle," answered Ran- 
wick. " I have done no one any harm, and the 
boy has got on by his own deserts, and praps 
by my prayers for him — ^nightly, and for ever so 
long!" 

" Yes, you have prayed for him, striven for 
him, watched for him. When did you see Mr. 
Harland last?" 

Old Ranwick was on his guard. 
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" Years ago now. I called to thank him for 
taking Mat into his office." 

^' Not since?" 

" Not since, sir." 

"I believe you. You are too old to tell 
lies," said Searle^ an affirmation which made old 
Ranwick wince; "and I admire the patience 
with which you have waited for results, building 
on the boy's cleverness to back you. It will 
please you to hear that I think your grandson 
very clever at the business, and deserving of the 
highest place there." 

" Gord bless you, sir — I'm glad to hear you 
say so I " 

" But the place may spoil him, and rob him 
of some of his best qualities. The gold-dust 
gets on the lungs, and makes the action of the 
moral system unhealthy in those who are not 
morally strong." 

^^ Eh ? — I never heard him say nothink about 
his lungs. 'ITou don't fancy — " 

" There, there," said Mr. Searle, as though 
weary of his companion, "his chance of the 
money is a good one. For what I know to the 
contrary — even from what I suspect, — ^he may 
step into all these grand possessions." 
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Mr. Eanwick, senior, clasped his hands to- 
gether, 

"And he will deserve them, sir; he won't 
look down on any of us, let him climb as high 
as he may." 

Mr. Searle looked at his watch, and Mr. 
Banwick took the hint and rose to depart. 

" Oh ! there's one thing more I wished to 
say," the old man remarked. "That out of 
respect, and at any time, I'm at Mr. Harland's 
sarvice. That I should be proud to draw him 
agin — for love, of course, not money— when he 
gets about and wants a blow from the sea. For 
I'm strong yet, and I know his weight, and the 
pace he likes, and when he's tired, and how he 
hates strange faces near him. I should like 
werry much, sir, to be useful to him in that way." 

"I fear that in that way you will have to 
wait for a long time, Ranwick." 

** We'll hope for the best, sir. Good night to 
you, and thankee for the time you have wasted 
on me." 

" Good night." 

Mr. Ranwick crept away, and Searle sat and 
thought of him after his departure. He repeated 
his former verdict on him. 
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" Yes, a strange, far-seeing old man. Full of 
one project, and possessed of but one instinct, 
he has gone on to the end as he wished, and 
there has been nothing to turn him aside. A 
man with one idea has a great advantage over 
him who has a hundred. I wonder whether 
young Banwick has been trained by his grand- 
sire to keep to one idea also, and is that the 
secret of his success." 

He passed into the next room, and found Mr. 
Harland awake and making faces at his nurse's 
back. When the nurse, taking advantage of 
Mr. Searle's presence, had left the room, Searle 
stooped over the invalid, and said, — 

"You don't like her ?^ 

"No," he answered, with more distinctness 
than usual. 

"Shall we get rid of her?" 

Mr. Harland indulged in one of his emphatic 
nods, which saved him the trouble of forcing out 
his words. 

" Why don't you have your sister here ? " 

"Sis — ^" he began in his surprise, and then 
his voice appeared to hiss itself away. 

"Or Eunice?" 

Mr. Harland stared. 
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"Or Damans?" 

'* Yes," h^ answered, with a suddenness that 
quite startled Searle, and when Searle repeated 
his question he smiled. 

When Matthew Ranwick, junior, ran down 
again to Westboume-upon-Sea, he was told to 
his astonishment that Damaris Worcester had 
taken her place at her uncle's side as nurse — 
that it had been her uncle's last request. 

Mr. Searle gave him this information; he 
was a student still in human nature, and was 
curious to note the eflfect upon young Banwick. 
Matthew was surprised, but one could not say 
that he was confounded — like a man who saw 
the old barrier rising in the way of his ambition. 

He looked very steadily into the face of his 
informant. 

" It is her rightful place.*' 

" Mr. Harland seems better already," said 
Searle. 

" I am very glad to hear that." 

Damaris came into the room to shake hands 
with him presently ; he thought that she looked 
very pale and thoughtful, and he hoped that she 
was well. 

" Quite well, thank you." 
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The touch of her hand seemed to give new 
life to him — a new and better life for an instant, 
! — just as the sight of her face had set his heart 
leaping with sympathy towards her. He could 
not see in her a rival that was dangerous to his 
chances. For a time, and until he thought of 
Edwin Courtenay, he remembered only his 
past love for her. 

His grandsire did all the worldliness for hioi 
that night. He had heard of the change that 
had been made, and was nervous and excitable. 
He saw, in betting parlance once more, that the 
odds had increased against the favourite. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



MR. HAELANDS LEVEE. 



Yes, the niece had returned to her rightfiil 
place — ^returned at her uncle's wish, too — and 
there was a flutter of excitement amongst the 
brood of schemers. No one could understand 
exactly how it had come to pass ; how a man who 
had been so hard and unforgiving should ask 
for Damaris, and seem more content with her 
at his side as nurse. This was one more in- 
stance of his caprice, and the only question was 
— ^the grave, great question of the hour — ^how 
long would this new whim last ? 

Mr. Harlandj it was asserted, began to grow 
better, and to look better. His voice seemed 
coming round again ; he would insist upon talk- 
ing in order to exercise it ; his nerves were less 
strong, and a little seemed to bring the tears 
into his eyes ; but he was improving, everybody 
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thought, and only the doctors, careful of giving 
their opinions too hastily, thought that it might 
be a temporary rally, to be followed by a 
greater weakness, 

Mr. Searle, for the first time in his life, 
seemed embarrassed for awhile by living in 
the same house with Damaris. They were 
both very grave in their demeanour to each 
other, and yet Damaris's voice was kind and 
gentle when she spoke to him, as though she 
felt that he had not recovered from his dis- 
appointment yet, and needed a strong woman's 
sympathy. We suspect that this had a con- 
trary eflfect to what was intended, for Damaris 
had not been there three days when Searle 
said to Mr. Harland, — 

'*As you are in the best hands now, sir, 
I think that I will go to town, and give a 
look at the business." 

" Never mind that." 

" We must not let it sink for want of super- 
vision. When you come back — " 

" Hush ! " he interrupted, " that's unlikely, 
Searle." 

Mr. Searle, on the following day, suggested 
the idea of returning to London till the Saturday. 
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'* Very well," he said, at last ; and thus Mr. 
Harland was left once more in the world with 
his niece for housekeeper. 

When Mr. Searle came down to Westboume 
on the Saturday, he observed a still greater im- 
provement in Mr. Harland, and on the Saturday 
week he found that Mr. Harland could sit up in 
his easy-chair for a few hours a day, that there 
was not any great difficulty in understanding all 
that he said, and that he was inclined to say 
a great deal more than the doctors asserted was 
quite good for him. 

He was terribly weak, and that was the one 
bad symptom. He had struggled into his easy 
chair, but he thought that he felt worse out of 
his bed, although the doctors had recommended 
him to make the effi)rt. This was the second 
day of his sitting up, Mr. Searle found, on the 
Saturday. He found Damaris, too, looking 
brighter and more happy. 

"I think, Mr. Searle/' she said to him, 
**that I understand my uncle at last; I feel 
assured that he would have been a very differ- 
ent man had I trusted him more completely 
in the old days." 

" Is it too late now ? " 

VOL. m. D 
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^' I hope not ; but I fear it may be." 

^ Does he understand you, Miss Worcester ? " 
Searle asked. 

"Yes; I think so. I have told him all — 
told him that after all I was not at my worst 
when he sent me away — ^and he believes it. 
How do you think, sir, I made him acknow- 
ledge that?" 

** I cannot say." 

*^ By making him promise not to leave me 
any of his money, lest they should say that 
I came back for it; and he has promised 
me I" 

*'That was a rash promise to extract from 
him — unnecessary of him, weak of you " 

" Oh ! leave the money where it is," cried 
Damans ; '* it is as he wished it at last, and it 
is in good hands, he tells me. Leave us, who 
never earned one penny of it, to work upwards 
for ourselves. I have not lost faith in myself 
or my voice, even yet." 

" I hope that success will await you wherever 
you seek it," said Searle ; and then he turned 
away, almost as if he were displeased at the turn 
which the conversation had taken, and would be 
rid of the subject. 
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He went at once to Mr. Harlaiid*s room, and 
congratulated him on his improvement. 

"It isnt an improvement," Mr. Harland 
said. 

" I think that we are the best judges of that." 

** I can't see how — that can be," he answered, 
very slowly ; " I know my own feelings best." 

After awhile he said, — 

"Searle, I think that I should not mind see- 
ing my sister for a little while, and her husband, 
and Eunice. One at a time, of course." 

"That is a good thought." 

" I should like to show that I bear them no 
malice, and they think I do." 

" Are you strong enough to — " 

" No ; I'm not," he interrupted, *' but I may 
get worse, or change my mind. Besides, I want 
you to see them first, and warn them not to 
excite me." 

" When will yon see them ? " 

" To-morrow — Sunday." 

" Is there any one else whom you would wish 
to see at the same time ? " asked Searle. 

** Not any one. I have seen Mrs. Courtenay 
and Edwin quite often enough already ; and 
Matthew will be down to-morrow." 

d2 
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^^ His grandfather, old Banwick, has expressed 
a wish to see you, Mr. Harland. He has 
even offered his services in the Bath-chair 
line." 

A grim smile spread itself over Mr. Harland's 
face. 

** Let him come at the same time, I never 
liked eccentric people much, but I think that he 
has meant well by me." 

Mr. Searle had a different opinion, but he did 
not consider it worth mentioning at that time. 
He spoke of the business after this, for a few 
minutes ; then Mr. Harland, who appeared not 
to pay any great attention to him, said suddenly 
and irrelevantly, — 

^* There's been a clergyman at me to-day, 
Searle, talking of my sins, as if I had not been 
a just and upright man all my life, and done 
my very best for everybody." 

" The clergyman told you, I suppose, that we 
were all sinners ? " 

" Yes ; I think he did. They generally say 
that, wherever they are. I wish that you could 
find the man who saw my boy, Matthew, the 
last few days before he died. I don't say that 
I am going to die," he added, quickly ; ** but I 
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think that I could bear with him better, if I 
must see anybody." 

'^'11 try and find him." 

Mr. Searle found him for his master — ^the rec- 
tor of a little church wi&in a short distance from 
Westboume-upon-Sea. Eight years* changes 
had only removed a good man about eight miles 
from his old sphere, and he responded readily 
to Lewis Searle 's request. 

The next day Mr. Harland held his levee, and 
saw his relations one by one. Mrs. Worcester 
was the first to pass into the room where he sat, 
and say to him, — 

" Well, Reuben." 

** Well, Caroline," he answered ; ^ we have 
not seen a great deal of each other during our 
lives, — I hope that you'll think nothing of it 
now." 

" Nothing at all," she replied. 

*' If I get better, we shall alter all this,** he 
added, in slow, measured tones, to avoid speaking 
indistinctly. "I hope that I shall get better 
soon 1 " 

"You are looking awfully ill," said Mrs. 
Worcester, with that charming habit of speaking 
out all that was in her mind for which she has 
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been distinguished through these volumes ; " but 
Damaris says you're stronger." 

" Ye— es." 

Then the two sat staring at each in a strange 
manner, at a loss for further topics of conver- 
sation, and totally devoid of sympathy for each 
other as they had always been. Mr. Harland 
was glad when she had given place to Eunice, to 
whom he spoke more freely, and who was almost 
as kind and gentle with him as Damaris. With 
Mr. Worcester he could not get on at all, 
although that gentleman was sober and quiet 
enough. He let his brother-in-law shake hands 
with him and wish him better, and then he sat 
and watched him as he had watched his sister, 
and thought what a good thing it was that he 
had not known too much of him. Mr. Worces- 
ter perspired at every pore. 

"It's very hot," he said at last. 

" Yes, Worcester, very hot." 

After a long pause Mr. Worcester jerked 
forth, — 

*' I think that I'll wish you good afternoon 
now, sir." 

"Good afternoon." 

Mr. Worcester withdrew and met Matthew 
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Ranwick and his grandfather walking up and 
down the landing* He looked intently at the 
grandfather, and then beckoned Damaris through 
the open door of the drawing-room towards 
him. 

" I have found him out at last I " he said ; 
^* there, that'5 the man I have told you about, 
my girl. I'm sure that I can swear to him, 
though I didn't know that it was old Ranwick 
till to-day, being so drunk, you see." 

" That man ? ^' said Damaris, in a low tone, — 
*^ surely not." 

** I tell you that I can swear to him, don't I," 
said the father. ** Is he — is he going to see that 
awful-looking chap in the next room ? " 
^ "Yes/' 

^* Alone?" 

**Yes." 

^^ Then he'll do you a mischief again. That 
man is an enemy of ours, Damaris." 

" Well, let him do "ail the mischief that he 
can," said Damaris, proudly. " I have lost my 
fear of all my enemies." 

But Lewis Searle had not, it appeared, for old 
Matthew Ranwick found him sitting with Mr. 
Harland when he was shown into the sick- 
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room. Old Eanwick looked at him once or 
twice, and then burst forth into his old vein of 
gratitude for past kindness to his boy, and pro- 
phesied that let Mr. Harland live as long as he 
would, he would never find that dear boy 
ungrateful. 

**The Kanwicks come of a gctod old stock, 
and are allers true as steel, sir." 

" Yes," said Mr. Harland, wearily ; " I think 
that that will do, Ranwick. Thank you for 
coming to see me." 

^^ I was just thinking, before I went, that I 
might take the liberty of saying that you ought 
not to place too much trust in anybody what- 
sumever who has shown you before — 

^^ Searle, tell him to go. This is an awful 
fellow, who would poison my mind at the last 
against them. Take him away." 

Mr. Searle led old Ranwick away accordingly. 
He remained away, and Damaris took her place 
by her uncle's side until Mr. Harland fell asleep, 
as though tired out by visitors. She was looking 
at him very thoughtfully and earnestly when he 
opened his eyes and met her gaze. 

"What are you thinking about, girl?" he 
asked. 
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*' Whether, after all, you have forgiven me in 
your heart for all past want of confidence — 
whether you believe all that I have told 
you?" 

^^ Every word." 

He moved his head towards her, and she 
kissed his forehead. The tears were standing in 
his eyes as well as hers ; he moved the left hand 
— the use of which was left him still — to her 
neck and whispered — 

" Tell Searle that I must see him again. Why 
does he keep so long away ? " 

" I will send for him at once." 

"Is he a man in whom you could wholly 
trust, Damaris ? " 

•' Yes, I am sure so now," she answered, won- 
dering at the question. 

" Ask him to come to me, and leave me here 
with him." 

Damaris departed, and Lewis Searle, a few 
minutes afterwards, was standing in her place. 

'' Where have you been ? " asked Mr. Harland, 
with all his old asperity, 

" In the drawing-room. I thought that you 
would prefer the face of the niece for a 
change." 
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"Not till I have told you everything," he 
said, '' and I have something that weighs upon 
my mind. Sit here close to me and give me, 
for the last time in life, perhaps, your advice. 
I am in trouble still ! *' 
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CHAPTEE XIII. 

THE OLD DISTRUST. 

"I AM in trouble Still I *• 

It was the feeble outcry of a man who had 
made troubles out of everything through life, 
and had suffered from those terrible self-impo- 
sitions. A man who had been endowed with 
wealth — and whose wealth had been a trial to 
him ; who had sought friends and protSges^ and 
distrusted them both in turn; who had had 
many opportunities of happiness, and of making 
others happy, and had let them all slip by him. 

In his trouble he turned to Lewis Searle once 
more — ^when he was stricken down, perplexed, 
or in grief, he thought of the man who at other 
times he professed to dislike. He knew that he 
could trust Searle — in days gone by, he had 
offered him a partnership, which had been 
declined on principle ; and though that refusal 
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had touched his pride, and set him against the 
independence of the subordinate, though ever 
after that he had regarded the subordinate as an 
unpleasant, eccentric egotist who liked him not, 
still when trouble came to the house of Harland, 
he felt that Searle was the only man worth 
seeking out for help. He understood Searle's 
disinterestedness as he understood no other man, 
and as Searle scarcely believed that he was under- 
stood even in these latter days. And in this 
new trouble to which he confessed, Keuben 
Harland called upon him again. 

When the two men were seated facing each 
other, Searle said, — 

" In trouble ! Why, what new trouble could 
have come to you here ? " 

" I have had so much time to think," com- 
plained the sick man. 

"I would, under that circumstance, have 
thought away every trouble that I had." 

" I don't believe it," said Mr. Harland, fret- 
fully, " I don't think that that is possible. For 
the more a man broods — the more the doubts 
come uppermost." 

"It depends upon the disposition of the 
brooder," said Searle in reply. "I have 
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been brooding upon a trouble of my own, and 
I believe that I have reasoned myself out of 
my sorrow." 

" What was it like ? " asked Harland, curi- 
ously, 

" Oh ! an odd trouble for me," said Searle 
evasively, and attempting a laugh at it, "and 
not worth while taking up your time with its 
details. Too long a story, with too little point 
in it" 

" Was it to do with money ? " Harland per- 
sisted. 

" No — it was not to do with money," Searle 
answered, " that is a trouble from which I have 
not suflFered hitherto. But yours is." 
" Yes. — What made you guess it ? " 
Searle had turned the conversation with a 
tact which was unperceived by the senior man, 
and he hastened to improve the occasion before 
Mr. Harland became curious once more, 

"Your money has been a trouble to you 
through life, instead of the blessing that it might 
have been." 
. " You aflFect to despise wealth still." 

" I do not despise it — I admit its power, I see 
the advantage that it bestows upon a man, and- 
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the respect it purchases, but I have no reason to 
care for it myself." 

" Why might it have been a blessing to me, 
Searle?" 

"Money might be made a blessing to any 
man, who would not grow weary of doing good, 
and making his fellow-men happy. The hearts 
he might cheer, and the cares he might chase 
away, would render the employment of his 
wealth a blessing to him as to others." 

" Supposing that you had been left a large 
fortune ? " 

" Qh ! it would have been no blessing to me," 
said Mr. Searle, quickly, " for I am not fond of 
doing good — it is too much trouble. Had I 
been rich, I should have been so very particular 
concerning the most deserving, that I should 
have let slip all my opportunities, and the 
praiseworthy would have starved, whilst I was 
hunting right and left for their references. I 
have always preferred doing no good, to being 
imposed upon." 

^' Don't run into that kind of talk, please," 
said Mr. Harland, with an imploring glance at 
his companion, "it always annoys me — it always 
sets me against you, just as if you were laughing 
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at me, or trying to make me believe that you 
were as hard and uncharitable as — as I have 
been ! " he added, with a groan. 

" Scarcely uncharitable," said Searle, kindly, 
whose manner changed at once at this appeal. 

" Unforgiving.'' 

" Damaris is at your side again." 

" Yes, and the whole family, and yet I feel 
the past distrust coming back day by day. Not 
distrust of her^ thank God, but of those by whom 
she is surrounded, and who will teach her, what- 
ever I do at the eleventh hour, to despise me 
and my memory. I shall be forgotten in a 
week!" 

" This is indeed a morbid train of thought to 
have fostered," said Mr. Searle. 

"Listen to me," he said, leaning forward, and 
touching Mr. Searle's arm with his left hand, 
" and no matter what my train of thought has 
been, I can't write a fresh will — I have not the 
power to sign one properly, and I don't want a 
lot of people to witness me figuring about with 
my left hand! I have not the inclination to 
write another will, for I think — that — I am 
satisfied with the last." 

*' You think 1 " repeated Searle. 
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"Yes, I think that I shall be, after I have 
told you. But I have been very much troubled 
lest I should never get strong enough to make 
you understand what I really mean — ^what I 
really wish ; and you — no, you will not deceive 
me^ will you ? " 

" Tell me what you want me to do ? " asked 
Searle. 

*^I have trusted in you all my life,** he said; 
" and it is only now, with life, perhaps, passing 
away from me, that all the doubts of my 
wretched nature rise to the surface. But you 
know what I am — what God has made of me ! " 

"What a lifelong struggle for money has 
made of you, rather,'* Searle remarked. "Well, 
you might have been worse." 

"I think that I have been just," he added ; 
" I have always thought that I have been a just 
man!" 

" Yes ; a just man in your way," said Searle ; 
" and now, what advice is it that you want of 
me?" 

He was anxious to curtail the interview, and 
spare Mr. Harland unnecessary excitement The 
employer seemed inclined to wander to-day ; to 
accuse himself in one breath, and to endeavour 
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to excuse himself in another ; and meanwhile, 
the business for which they had met made no 
progress. 

" Searle, in my last will,** said Mr. Harland, 
with a strange abjectness, and looking to him as 
though he anticipated a severe rebuke, ** I have 
left YOU all my money ! '* 

Mr. Searle certainly looked uneasy, but no 
word escaped him in reply. 

^*I did not know what to do with it," said 
Mr. Harland, apologetically, and with his voice 
faltering like a child's. " I could not think of 
any one who deserved it half so much. We 
have not had any love for each other through 
life, but we have had confidence somehow^ and 
neither you nor I have ever told each other a 
lie, in business or out of it. You have — though 
you have not liked my character, — I know it ! — 
always stood by me ; and it is to your fidelity I 
owe a great part of my wealth." 

" I might have robbed you of a great deal if 
I had liked/' said Mr. Searle, coldly; *^not 
having robbed you, hence my reward." 

*' Ah I you're going to begin again," groaned 
Harland. 

" You must not leave this money to me," con- 
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tinued Mr. Searle, with greater severity. '' Have 
I not said that I have enough to live upon and 
to satisfy me ? — and you say that I do not lie." 

^' Ah I he must be mad I " Mr. Harland mut- 
tered. 

" If I ever thought of marrying, of having a 
wife to support, of children in God's time to 
send forth into the world, I might have thanked 
you for your money," cried Searle ; ** but a man 
who will live on to the end as he has begun ; 
who has no one to come after him, and who 
cares for no one; who has no ambition; — 
for, with the exception of a sister, there is 
not a soul who would be glad to hear of his 
advancement — what good would money be to 
such an useless incumbrance ? No, no ; we must 
set aside that will, sir." 

*'You will not hear me out,*' moaned Har- 
land ; ^ you go flying off into talk, and heaping 
up arguments that I should not care about, even 
if I understood them. Why will you not listen 
to my reasons ? " 

" Proceed." 

" I left you my money for reasons of my own, 
thinking that it would be in good hands, and 
that you would do good with it. I felt, when 
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that will was signed, that I was defeating all the 
schemers who had plotted for my possessions, 
and rewarding the only one whose services were 
faithful and unselfish." 

"Whose services have been well paid for/' 
said Searle. 

" No matter now» I leave you my money 
for other reasons, to which I must ask you to 
listen patiently. You'll not excite me? you 
make out every word that I say ? " 

Searle nodded. 

" I leave you my money, partly in trust, for 
the — the Worcesters. Givfe them in good time 
what you think that they may deserve, or be in 
need of — never let them want; bestow upon 
them even a higher annuity than I have done, 
if you think it necessary ; let them know that 
the patron lives in you still, and that you repre- 
sent me. As for Damaris, share with her all 
that you have ; give her one half of my money, 
and say that it was my wish. There — there — 
do not argue with me; I am very weak still, and 
have talked too much ; give it her all, if you 
will, but say no more I I — I can trust you to 
do your best for them.'' 

** Have you finished ? " asked Mr. Searle. 

e2 
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"Yes; I — I hope you have," said Mr. 
Harland. 

" Not quite/' replied Searle ; " let me reflect 
a little — you have asked for my advice ? " 

" But you must not advise me to alter all this 
again." 

Mr. Searle knit his brows and thought of his 
new position. Yes, he must have been mad to 
have cared so little for money. In all our ex- 
perience of life — ^yours and mine, reader — ^have 
we ever met with so unnatural a character ? Can 
we look round our extensive circles of acquaint- 
ances, and say, ** There is a Lewis Searle. A 
man who wants nothing more ! " 

"Mr. Harland," Searle said at last, "you 
have not sufficiently considered in what a felse 
light you would place me ; what a difficult posi- 
tion you would thrust me in ; and what a heavy 
responsibility you would impose upon me. No 
one would understand my motives, or see in me 
anything but the usurper dispensing his con- 
science-money ; I could not enter into the 4^ 
tails of my almsgiving, and I should make 
enemies at every turn. Your niece Damans, 
for instance, would she accept money from me, 
do you think ? " 
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" But when you explain — " 

" She would not believe in any explanation of 
mine," interrapted Searle. "Let her and her 
family have that to which they are legally and 
morally entitled^ but do not expect me to dis- 
pense it in so clumsy a fashion." 

** Why should she not believe — " 

Mr, Searle interrupted again. 

" It might make her believe in the force of 
my love for her, and that is my temptation, and 
I resist it. I do not want to buy her affection — 
for I have seen that that affection is wholly de- 
nied me — she is too young and good and bright 
for me. For, Mr. Harland, I have loved her as 
truly as ever woman has been loved yet, I think/' 
he cried. 

"You — you ! '* gasped Harland. 

"Ah! what right had I to look upon so 
much beauty and covet it, you think ? I, a man 
of six-and-thirty — well, I had no right It was 
altogether a folly, but I fostered it. I was beat- 
ing about in my narrow conceit for a perfect 
character, looking down from the height of my 
self-complacency on the faults and failings of 
others, when this jealous^ proud, passionate, im- 
perfect girl, came across my path and befooled 
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me at an age when I should have known better 
than to think of women loving me, or of my 
loving women young and beautiful. There — ^I 
thought that I would tell you when you were 
stronger ! " 

** It is strange," said Harland. 

"So you must not," he warned, with a 
sneer at his own reasoning, in spite of him- 
self, " place a means of revenge in my power. I 
might propose to her one day, and she, naturally 
refusing me, there might arise the temptation 
to beggar her and hers in revenge against the 
pride that cast me back upon myself!" 

Mr. Harland looked wistfully at him, and 
shook his head. 

" You would not do that ? " 

" Trust no man — I have not done so smce my 
boyhood." 

"What — ^what can I do? I have not the 
strength— I shall never have the strength to dic- 
tate another will ; and I know, Searle, that I 
shall not live the year out ! " 

" You know nothing of the sort," contradicted 
Searle; "but what can you do, supposing all 
ends as you say ? Why, you can die without a 
will!" 
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"Yes — ^yes/' said Harland, eagerly. "I have 
thought of that : but then you will have no con- 
trol over them, and my sister takes all the 
money — not Damaris." 

" They will all rise then — your sister will not 
forget her children — they may all be happy 
together. You have a right to give them the 
chance at least.** 

*' But you will be left— *• 

** Left to remember gratefully Reuben Har- 
land, who spared me from a false position and 
much temptation," concluded Searle. " Where 
is the will?'* 

"It is with me — in my trunk,** said Mr. 
Harland; "I brought it away in a hurry from 
London — and the copy of it I have had fetched 
from my solicitor's house to-day." 

"You thought then—" 

" I thought that you might have wished to 
add a codicil for me, and leave half the money 
to Damaris," he said. 

" We will destroy both wills, sir^ for 
Damaris's sake. You are a just man," he 
added here, artfully, " and it is but justice that 
the next heir should have the money." 

^^ Justice — it may be so." 
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** Should your health improve, you can make 
another will. Meanwhile do not, Mr. Harland, 
leave so wretched a piece of paper behind you 
as that to which you have referred, for that 
blackens your memory and mine. Where are 
the documents ? " 

" The will sent by the solicitors is in a sealed 
envelope in that top drawer — its duplicate is in 
my portmanteau." 

^^ Very good." 

Mr. Searle took Mr. Harland's keys from his 
breast-pocket, and unlocked the drawer in the 
first place. He opened the envelope that was 
ready to his hand^ broke the seal, glanced at the 
superscription on the second envelope outside. 

" Herein is the last Will and Testament of 
Eeuben Harland/* he read as he placed it on 
the mantelpiece. " Now for the portmanteau." 

" I wish that you would just think again—** 

"Thinking can do no good, sir," answered 
Searle ; ^^ you don*t know what a scamp I am at 
heart, and how I might defeat all your good 
intentions by sticking to this money. Money is 
a test of character, it is said, — I wonder if any 
one has said before me that money is a trans- 
muter — changing character entirely, making 
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virtuous people, vicious, the unworldly, worldly, 
the bad, good sometimes, stnd the good, bad 
very often. Ah! here's the duplicate. 'Last 
Will and Testament' again. Now, sir, well 
flare away ! " 

*' This is unbecoming lightness, Searle." 

**We are both doing a good action, Mr. 
Harland," said Searle; "the Worcesters are 
coming into their rights, and your heart as well 
as mine will be easy after this. Here the 
chance comes to me to prove that I have not 
served you for your money, and to you to do 
good to those who have a claim upon you. So 
everybody satisfied — what a capital invention 
these wax lights are ? " 

He set the small wax taper in the grate, and 
then held the papers over the flame. 

" Say that you don't flinch, sir ? " he asked. 

** No. It's right enough after all, perhaps^' 
he added ; " but if I ever get strong enough to 
make another will, it shall be in favour of 
Damaris again, not of those who have done so 
much to disgrace — the family ! " 

" We'll not think of the family disgrace 
now," said Searle, as the envelopes caught fire ; 
"this will afford the, Worcesters every oppor- 
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tunity of making the world forget their begin- 
nings. There — now it is all over, I can thank 
you, Harland, for your grateful thoughts towards 
me." 

Damaris coming in at that instant, found the 
grate full of lighted paper, and the two men 
looking towards the flame and shaking hands 
together strangely. 

" May I come in ? " she asked. " What is 
that burning in the grate ? " 

*' A few fancies that Mr. Harland has been 
anxious to dismiss," said Lewis Searle, — ^'that's 
all!" 

Mr. Searle went away to London early on 
the following day. He had spent the evening 
alone on the clifls, looking out at sea and 
smoking innumerable cigars at a great rate^ with 
a haste strangely at variance with the impassive 
position which he had taken up at the extreme 
end of the parade, with a row of bathing, 
machines drawn up before him out of reach of 
the tide. He had thought a great deal of what 
had happened during the last few hours, and he 
had stayed away till it was too late to see 
Damaris, or Mr. Harland, or anybody again 
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that night. He had hoped to be gone before 
any one was awake in the morning, too, but the 
boots; but here he was foiled. No light step 
without could escape the quick ears of those 
who were waiting and listening for him. 

Damaris dressed as though she had been 
sitting up that night, or had risen very early, 
opened the door as he passed, and told him that 
Mr. Harland wished to see him. 

" Indeed/' said Searle, and went into the room. 

" Only to say good-by, lest before next Satur- 
day I should not have the chance. Searle," in 
a whisper, ** I have not told her anything about 
it." 

"That is well." 

"Gk)od-by, then — don't lose your train for 
me. For all past services, thank you, Lewis." 

It was the first time that he had ever called 
him by his Christian name ; it was the last. For 
next Sunday Lewis Searle looked down upon 
the dead master's face, and then all was over 
with Reuben Harland in this life. There had 
been a second attack on the Saturday morning, 
and the end was come at last for which so many 
had looked, prepared, and plotted — the end that 
comes to each of us in his turn. 
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CHAPTER I. 



SIX MONTHS IX)INGS. 



There was an end to all plotting after Reu- 
ben Harland's death ; the Worcesters had come 
into their rights — the next of kin had got the 
money — and those who had schemed hard, 
striven desperately for a corner in the will, and 
a place in an eccentric man's affections, were 
standing without in the cold, cursing the 
strangeness of it all. They were sure that 
there was a will somewhere, for Mr. Harland 
used to be always talking of his wills, — ^was very 
careful of them, having one copy in his strong 
box and a second at his solicitors ; and it was 
not to be believed that so^ business-like a man, 
as the great trader had been, would have gone 
out of the world in so unbusiness-like a fashion. 
Then came Mr. Searle*s explanation to those 
who cared to hear it ; the manager had advised 
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Mr. Harland, at the last moment, to barn his 
will, which had been unjust to his own flesh and 
blood, — and leave the family to step into their 
rights, and the advice had been taken ; and not 
all the opposition in the world, the slanders 
hissed forth against the family, the old^ old story 
of the life of vagabondage in which the family 
had lived, could keep the Worcesters from their 
grand possessions. 

The heirs-at-law stood in their stirrups bravely, 
and looked down upon the envious crowd who 
had fought unsuccessfully for Reuben Harland's 
favour. They had won the game and were ex- 
ultant, most of them ; society would not hold 
them at bay with all that money to make a show 
with; society knew better than that — younger 
sons looking out for heiresses knew better; 
mothers of younger sons who did not look out 
for themselves sufficiently well knew better ; the 
party-seeking, dinner-seeking world knew better, 
when the Worcesters, six months after Mr. Har^ 
land's death, began ^to assert that they were 
somebodies, with their carriages, horses, and 
footmen, and that fine house in Eaton Square, 
which Mr. Harland had given up in disgust after 
losing faith in his niece. 
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The Worcesters had been to Brighton, and 
shown off at " London-super-Mare ; " they had 
attracted general notice, and done their best to 
counteract the whisperings that had been circu- 
lated concerning their past lives. It was found 
out that the Worcesters came of an old and good 
stock, and that Worcester's father's father had 
been a gentleman — so ancestry covered a multi- 
tude of sins. The Worcesters had been a little 
eccentric, and people were not obliged to believe 
all that had been said of them. They had come 
into their rights, they were going to live in style, 
and be no niggards with their new possessions ; 
they sought and courted society, and society was 
charitable and forgave, in the aggregate, their 
little peccadilloes : society was even in raptures 
with the eldest daughter, Damaris Worcester — 
the only daughter it was supposed by a great 
many, for Eunice was nowhere to be seen, 
and in the new world she appeared not to 
exist as yet. Damaris was alone in her splendid 
home, a proud woman, people thought, but a 
beauty and an heiress, one who adorned the 
sphere to which she had risen, and to which she 
had returned after the fleeting dream of disfavour 
which gossips had prattled about a few months 
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since. Miss. Worcester was a subject of conver- 
sation in polite circles, and eligible young men 
were but sighing for the least encouragement to 
make their offers to her. They did not like her 
stateliness, or that coldness which was evident, 
despite her graciousness ; there was a dignified 
reserve that acted as an obstacle to all proposals, 
and no one made way with her, or could lay 
the flattering unction to his soul that in good 
time he should secure her. 

"She's as hard to make out as ever she 
was," it was said on one occasion, by a baffled 
suitor, to his bpsom friend. "She looks at 
you as if she didn't believe you, or didn't 
think much of you, or something of that, you 
know." 

And it was evident to common observers that 
Damaris Worcester was still a distrustful wo- 
man, — a woman on guard ! In her uncle's time, 
and when basking in the sunshine of her uncle's 
favour, she was watchful, if not suspicious. She 
had played her part of hostess well and grace- 
fully, to the general world. She had been com- 
plaisant ; but those who would have become 
more Mendly, had been speedily aware of 
a something in her manner that daunted them 
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and told of her distrust of them. She had 
tried to make no enemies, but she had been 
wary of making friends, or of believing in true 
friendship. 

It was the same Damaris with a differ- 
ence ; the money belonged to the family now ; 
the Worcesters had taken possession of their 
rights, but Damaris was scarcely a contented 
woman, or seemed to have less upon her mind. 
Prosperity, if it had done anything, had added 
a shade more gravity to her face, and she seemed 
still as distrustful of the motives which brought 
so many to her side. She was fond of high 
life, and of moving therein, probably ; she was 
seen everywhere with her parents after Mr. 
Harland had been dead six months, but she 
was not seen without a face which, though 
thoughtful when left to itself, was very in- 
quiring and shrewd, when there fluttered round 
it those who sought its smiles, or looked too 
boldly into it. 

Damaris held a post of responsibility in her 
new estate. She had to maintain the credit of 
this new family of upstarts, and to curb the new 
passions which a rise in life had given birth to in 
her parents. Afl3uence had not added many 
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virtues to the strange couple to whom she owed 
her birth ; it had tested them, and found them 
wanting in many things; it had satisfied their 
old longings for independence, but it had not 
given them felicity. 

Mrs. Worcester was more of a grumbler than 
ever, harder to satisfy, easier to disturb. She 
had been a woman with virtues, a constant* wo- 
man, who had chmg to her husband in sickness 
and in health, and had had him for the worse, 
rather than for the better, for many years; 
now she was excitable, more crotchety, more 
exacting, and full of an arrogance that comes 
to upstarts very often, and which only Dama- 
ns could hold in check a little. Affluence 
had turned the head of Mrs. Worcester, who 
was inclined to make the most of her rights. 

The way to enjoy them she thought, was to 
boast of her own importance at every available 
opportunity, and to let others feel, if possible, 
their inferiority in a pecuniary sense to herself. 
She was anxious that the whole world should 
know how rich she was ; she spoke of her money, 
her houses, her land, her horses, carriages, and 
servants, until Mr. Worcester, the legal repre- 
sentative of all this, felt small by comparison, and 
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a complete dependant on his wife's bounty. This 
troubled his spirits^ muddled his head^ and took 
him very frequently to the decanter of port-wine 
— ^there was no keeping him from the decanter ; 
and society knew one fact of the Worcesters, 
that the senior member was an easy fellow and 
fond of his glass. Damaris exerted herself to 
the utmost to keep him from paying too frequent 
attention to that glass when the eyes of the 
world were on him ; she lectured him as the 
mother used to do, and took care of him as 
she used herself when she was a girl, and 
when on his sobriety depended perhaps their 
dinner — and Damaris was successful now and 
then. 

This was the position of affairs in December, 
and when Beuben Harland had been sleeping 
by the side of his son about six months. Mrs. 
Worcester had given five months to becoming 
grief, and then had launched forth, eager to meet 
society on new ground. 

.** Reuben would not have waited five days for 
me, had our positions been reversed," Mrs. Wor- 
cester said, by way of explanation ; " the Lord 
knows we haven't had much chance of enjoying 
jife yet awhile,' or much money, if we_had had 
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the chance — I don't see why any more time 
should be wasted." 

So she launched forth, and was in her little 
way and after the fashion of her little mind, suc- 
cessful. The world knew that she had money to 
spend, and was inclined to spend it. The money 
would last too, for gay living could not dissipate 
it; Mr. Harland had died too rich a man for 
that. Gambling might have done it, but Mr. 
Worcester was not fond of cards or betting, 
or of anything but of potent liquids ; and 
Damaris's party-giving and making a show, was 
scarcely spending the interest of the wealth 
which the Brazils had made for Harland and 
bis heirs. 

And that business of the Brazils — Mrs. Wor- 
cester had been inclined to keep that on with 
Mr. Searle for manager ; but Mr. Searle had 
resisted and turned himself out of the business 
quietly and speedily. Mrs. Worcester had 
considered herself an injured woman, and told 
him so in the very last interview that they 
had had together, for there was the Harland 
blood in her, and she would have liked more* 
money coming in annually, and the business 
profits flowing in also, as it had done to Mr^ 
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Harland in his day. She had not understood 
Mr. Searle's talk about Mr. Harland's old wishes 
respecting the business ; she had not hesitated 
to hint to Mr. Searle that she had no doubt 
he would confiscate the connection, take away all 
the custom, and make a fine fortune for himself, 
and though Mr. Searle had been her brother's 
confidant, she had not given him an invitation to 
Eaton Square since she had launched forth. 

** Never was a fine business like her brother's 
60 completely scattered/' she said to those 
fiiends whom she had made in her new career, 
" it was snatched from her somehow, and before 
she had got over her grief for her brother's 
death, the whole thing was out of her hands." 

Mr. Searle walked out of it, dropped his 
acquaintance with it, and went away with his 
hands in his pockets — which must have been 
pretty full of pickings," thought this ungenerous 
woman, '' or he would have kept the business on 
for himself." When she discovered that Mr. 
Searle had not continued the business, she ex- 
plained the mystery to herself after the above 
fashion, and Damaris listened and did not take 
Mr. Searle's part — ^seemed glad, in fact, when 
the subject was changed. 
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She did not like any mention of the business 
with the Brazils — it furrowed her white brow to 
allude to it, and she was clever in turning the 
conversation to a different channel. 

The great business Mr. Searle left in the 
hands of young Ranwick and Courtenay, re- 
minding them as he took down his hat from the 
peg for the last time, that Mr. Harland had 
desired that they should work together at it, and 
that there was a fine fortune in their hands, with 
ordinary care. He was tired of business himself; 
he had stayed beyond his inclination to please 
Mr. Harland ; now he had no one to please but 
himself, and. he withdrew with his best wishes 
for the continued success of the firm. He went 
out of his way to offer a little advice to the 
young men, and then his place knew him no 
more; the house of Harland was closed, and 
from its ashes rose suddenly two firms into 
existence. 

Mr. Edwin Courtenay understood the trade ; 
knew the connection, and persuaded his mother 
to back him with her money, and start suddenly 
and quickly, before others were in the field, 
Banwick, junior, was nothing to him now — why 
should he study his uncle's wishes, when his 
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uncle had hardly givea a thought to him— save 
to seek to ally him with " that beggar" who had 
no claim whatever on the Harland patronage ? 
He knew that young Banwick was clever and 
energetic — that he could hardly do without him 
and Searle, — and he offered Ranwick a clerkship 
after Searle had departed, and when the oppor- 
tunity presented itself to state his views to that 
young and ambitious man. 

Matthew Ranwick, very pale, but very firm, 
looked steadily at Edwin Courtenay. 

"Thank you, Mr, Courtenay/' he replied, 
'*but I am going to set up in business for 
myself," 

"You!" cried Courtenay, "why, where is 
the capital to come from ? " 

"I flatter myself that that is my business." 

And with this contemptuous reply, Matthew 
Ranwick, junior, left him. He went away with 
his heart full of bitterness and disappointment, 
and with no more knowledge of the whereabouts 
c^ the capital than Edwin Courtenay had. 

But he found it— 7how and in what manner, 
will appear in the course of our narrative — 
and Ranwick's firm was set afloat as well as 
Courtenay's, and was running a race with it, 
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and competing for the Brazil trade with a 
fierceness and animosity common to firms at 
daggers drawn with each other. 

This then the position of affairs, we repeat 
when we resume our story. 
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CHAPTER IL 

MRS. WORCESTER SPEAKS HER MIND. 

Eunice and Rachel Searle were sitting together 
in the schoolhouse parlour, near Caterham, 
when a post-carriage brought Mrs. Worcester 
to the front gates. They had been sitting 
together all the morning, for the holidays had 
begun, the school was empty of its little flock, 
and the schoolmistress had leisure to talk over 
the bygones with the one friend whom she had 
made in the neighbourhood. They had spoken 
on a variety of topics, — of the unchanged life of 
Eunice, who clung to the old profession and 
to her independence, despite the family rise to 
greatness, and the family protestations at her 
stubbornness ; of the changed life of Lewis Searle, 
always at home now, always studying flori- 
culture, and busying about his garden and 
greenhouse, — "happy as the day is long, 
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thank God," his sister adds, "quietly happy, 
after the fashion of the dear fellow," — of the 
changed life of the family basking in greatness, 
Eaton Square way ; of the local news, and of 
themselves, — ^when the post-carriage was whirled 
to the doors, and Mrs. Worcester was assisted 
to alight. The lady who had risen to greatness 
came along the garden path in black silk and 
velvet, with costly sables weighing her down ; 
a thin, sharp-faced woman, whom the best of 
society seemed not to have brightened much. 

She looked disparagingly at the mark left on 
her glove by an imprudent touch of the gate, 
which was damp in the sun after the slight frost 
that had visited Greenfield that early morning ; 
she glanced disparagingly at the little grassplot 
and garden-ground ; she was the cause of a 
shivering fit to the maid who opened the door 
to her, she glared so sternly at her fi*om the 
front step. 

"Your mistress is in?" she asked in tragic 
accents. 

" Yes, ma'am, — shall I say her mother ? " 
' The maid had seen her once before, and had 
never forgotten her, 

** Say, Mrs. Wor— oh ! here you are, Eunice, 
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all in your pride and glory, — ^and independence, 
of course." 

" I am very glad to see you, mother, — nothing 
is — is the matter, I hope ? " 

** Nothing is the matter, Eunice," replied Mrs. 
Worcester, half disposed to jerk away her face 
as her daughter kissed her. " I suppose that I 
may call to see my child, without filling that 
offspring with wonderment at my arrival/' 

*' Ye — s. But the post-carriage.'* • 

"It is a comfortable way of coming a long 
distance. I detest railway trains. There is no 
telling the company one meets in them." 

Mrs. Worcester and Eunice passed into the 
parlour, — the former pausing and looking with 
inquiring severity at the visitor there. 

" This is Miss Searle, mother, — a very dear 
friend of mine. You remember her coming 
home with us from the concert and consoling us 
for our great disappointment in Damaris," said 
Eunice, rapidly. 

" Oh, yes ; a sister of the Mr. Searle," said 
Mrs, Worcester, with a distant bow. 

Rachel objecting to the cold bow, and to the 
disparaging tone in which her brother's name was 
mentioned, bent her neck as stiffly in response. 
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*' The name is not a grateful one to my ears 
now. Thank God my own dear brother Reuben 
died a wealthy man, or your brother would have 
been the ruin of me and mine." 

" I do not see that," said Miss Searle, sharply. 

She had half risen at this charge against her 
brother's nlime, and then sat down again in a 
very stiff-backed, stiff-necked attitude. This 
was something new to hear her brother Lewis 
spoken of in this manner, this was something ex- 
citing, and she felt more warm in consequence. 

** I am a plain woman," said Mrs. Worcester. 

"I see that." 

" I am a plain-speaking woman," Mrs. Wor- 
cester corrected, aflter looking doubtfully at 
Rachel Searle, whom she suspected of an ironical 
rejoinder, but who had not an atom's worth of 
irony in her composition, " and never shirk the 
truth. It was my way when I was not so well 
off as I am now ; it is a habit that I feel inclined 
to keep. — This Mr. Searle has done me and 
mine all the harm that he possibly could." 

" Mother ! " cried Eunice. 

*^ Well, I'm sure ! " gasped Rachel. 

"He knows my opinion of him. Miss Searle," 
continued Mrs. Worcester, who was glad to 
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discover one to whom she could pour forth 
a statement of her wrongs, " and that is why 
he keeps away, and hides his head from us." F- j 

" My brother hide his head from any one ! " 
ejaculated Rachel. "Well," with a sharpness 
that was not unlike the snap of a trigger in its 
effect, "what has Lewis done to injure your 
position ? I thought myself that he had taken 
a little trouble to advance it." 

"I have no doubt he thinks so/* was the 
cutting reply ; " but so far as my own opinion 
is concerned, I think that he might have ruined 
me. Why did he not keep on the business in 
the name of Harland, take his salary — I would 
not have objected to raise his salary if he 
had asked me — and give me the profits once a 
quarter regularly ? They were enormous profits, 
or Mr. Harland would have never made so much 
money." 

" My brother seldom troubles me with busi- 
ness matters, — I^do not understand them suffi- 
ciently to argue with you. jBw^," with exceeding 
emphasis, and much emphatic jerking of her 
beaver bonnet, "you may be sure of this, 
madam, that he is a man who will not rest under 
a stigma, and that he will satisfactorily, if indig- 
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nantly, explain everything to you. This charge, 
madam, will amaze him, after all the trouble 
that he took to — ^to — to make you what you are." 

" There was no hindering me from stepping 
into my legal position. I don't think that he 
took any particular trouble." 

" Well, — I never, in all my life, met with so 
ungrateful a woman ! " 

" I will thank you not to call me a woman, 
Miss Searle," said Mrs. Worcester, with in- 
creasing stateliness, " that is a liberty which I 
will not put up with from anybody upon earth. 
My position does not warrant any person in 
addressing me as a woman." 

^' Eunice," said Rachel, rising, ** I think, my 
dear, that I had better go. This might only 
tend to an altercation, and it is unnecessary, and 
pains you. But^^ with sudden emphasis again, 
"my brother shall answer for himself, Mrs. 
Worcester. Thank God ! he can fight his own 
battles, better than I can fight them for him." 

" You — you must not think anything of this," 
said Eunice to her, " there is a misunderstanding, 
nothing more. Miss Searle," 

" And your husband and daughter Damaris," 
said Rachel, suddenly pausing in her progress 
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towards the door; "is it possible that they 
think as unworthily of my brother as you do ? " 

"I am sorry to say that my husband regards 
matters of moment far too easily, and has been 
all his life, God help him, too neglectful of 
his property ; and as for my daughter Damaris, 
why, she takes after him, and is reckless, im- 
provident, and no comfort to me." 

To Miss Searle's amazement, Mrs. Worcester 
produced a cambric handkerchief from her sable 
muff, and proceeded to wipe her eyes. Kachel 
saw that the mother was troubled, and the 
faltering words with which Mrs. Worcester 
concluded, almost erased the first unpleasant 
impressions of the listener. 

" Oh ! you must not think that," she began ; 
then her wrongs rose up before her, and she 
added less kindly, ^^you must not think every 
one against you in the world, or all your riches 
will not keep you from being a miserable 
woman.** 

"I will not be called a woman in my 
daughter's house," insisted Mrs. Worcester, who 
was evidently susceptible concerning that nomen- 
clature. "Eunice, how can you sit there and 
hear me insulted ? " 

VOL. III. G 
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** Good morning, Eunice." 

" Good morning, madam." 

^' Oh ! good morning to you, madam," re- 
plied Mrs. Worcester. 

^^ You will not think anything of this," said 
Eunice, as she followed Rachel Searle to the 
front door ; " riches have changed my mother, or 
rather have unsettled her for awhile, and given 
her strange ideas concerning her position. Pre- 
sently it will be very different, I hope ; for she 
has naturally a good heart, and has been a good 
mother to us. I don't know what we should 
have done, or what would have become of us 
when we were children, if it had not been for 
her." 

She was thinking of the old days when father 
got drunk, and mother minded the money and 
took care of two forlorn nomads. 

" Yes, yes, my dear, a good mother, I have 
no doubt," said Rachel. "She is excited to- 
day; something has disturbed her. She could 
not possibly have meant all that she said about 
Lewis. Good gracious — no! God bless you, 
my dear. I will come over to-morrow and tell 
you what Lewis says about it. Perhaps I — 
good-by, Eunice." 
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" Perhaps I will bring Lewis," she was about 
to say, and checked herself, lest Eunice should 
see a meaning in her words that she did not 
intend. For she knew the whole story now, and 
Eunice did not ; Damaris had breathed to no 
one the confession that Lewis Searle had made 
to her, and Rachel had promised that the great 
secret of her brother's life should lie buried 
very deep, and have for ever its heavy grave- 
stone over it. Rachel felt that her duty now 
was to disabuse Eunice's mind of the dream that 
it had had, which she felt, with a woman's 
keen perception of the truth, that she had 
helped to place there. And yet there was a 
hope that all might come right in time, just as 
she had schemed for it, and that Lewis might 
marry Eunice Worcester, now the sister's rejec- 
tion had put the first love out of his reach. 
Eunice was worth a dozen of Damaris, she 
thought, and Lewis, a very calculating man, 
would see in good time that her moral com- 
putation was correct. Ergo^ she must not put 
Lewis too far back in Eunice Worcester's 
memory, lest the change' for which she prayed 
came more rapidly than she expected. 

She thought of Eunice all the way home — 

g2 
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walking home briskly and sharply, like a woman 
who cared not for a few miles of ground. She 
found her brother Lewis in his greenhouse, clip- 
ping and pruning as usual. 

" Pooh ! how warm it is in here ! " she ex- 
claimed, as she entered and closed the door 
behind her, " and you seem to live in the place 
now. I fancy sometimes that the atmosphere, 
or the glass, or something, is drawing you up, 
for you look lanker and longer every day, my 
dear." 

** Ah ! I daresay it's the glass," he said 
coolly. " Well, how is Eunice ? " 

"Very well. Dull, perhaps, in that great 
schoolhouse all alone, poor dear — she who has 
always seemed to me made for a brighter and 
more social life." 

"She'll brighten up when the young ones 
come back, for then she is in her proper sphere 
again. She can't be dull, Rachel." 

"Why not?" 

" Or else she would go home to her parents 
and share life with them." 

" Perhaps she will. Her mother came in a 
postchaise whilst I was there." 

" Indeed ? " said Searle. " Ah ! to begin her 
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seductive influences once more, and to paint the 
charms of high life in colours that shall make 
the schoolmistress's joys look very drab-like, 
by comparison. I should like to see this Eunice 
go away from here to the grand house/' 

"What's that for ? " said Rachel, sharply. 

^* She's too self-willed, and I object to self- 
willed people." 

" That's very good, and you the most obsti- 
nate—" 

" Never mind that," interrupted her brother ; 
" like has not an aflSinity to like, and self-willed 
people are my abomination." 

**Why, I have heard you say that you ad- 
mired her independence." 

" So I do,** answered Searle. ^ There's some- 
thing heroic in sticking to the school life — ^the 
old quiet life — and preferring her own society 
and her own way, to becoming the slave of the 
mother for the sake of a few fine clothes and a 
litde more pocket-money. I rather admire that," 
he added, reflectively; *'for hers must be an 
uncommon mind to hold aloof from the vanities 
of Eaton Square. But decidedly unwomanly, 
and that, of course, I object to." 

**Has anything been aggravating you this 
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mofning, Lewis ? " was the quiet inquiry 
here. 

"No." 

" Because you are rather incUned to be aggra- 
vating and paradoxical." 

" Paradoxes are always aggravating, and pos- 
sibly I sound paradoxical to you. For, though 
I admire the independence of Eunice, I should 
like to see her give way and become one of the 
family." 

" It would do her no good." 

" It might do good to — others," he said. 

*'To — others," repeated Rachel, making the 
same pause, and looking intently at her brother. 

"To the mother in particular," said Lewis, 
" who wants regulating, and who has a favourite 
daughter in Eunice. Damaris she does not un- 
derstand, and scarcely agrees with, but Eunice 
might do good in Eaton Square. To remain 
here is, after all, but selfishness." 

**Well, upon my word, Lewis, you are un- 
charitable and vexatious. The dear girl is 
selfish now ! — what next ? " 

" I must tell her so, too," said Lewis, coolly, 
" for her position is unnatural, and, I have no 
doubt, raises the family bile. Carriage people, 
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with a daughter at a national school ! — why, it 
must be unbearable to the Worcestera.'* 

" How you are clipping away at that plant ! " 

" It is infested by parasites, and I am making 
short work of them, detesting parasites as I do. 
Mrs. Worcester sent her love to me, of course ? " 

*^No; she did not." 

** Oh ! it does not matter. How your flounces 
sweep about here, and make me tremble for tbe 
contents of my lower shelves. Shall we take a 
walk round the garden ? " 

** I have been walking these last two hours," 
she said, seating herself on an iron chair, that 
was Lewis Searle's favourite resting-place, when 
disposed for a brown study and a mild Havan- 
nah; "there is plenty of room here, goodness 
knows, for two." 

" Yes, if you don't wriggle. Now then." 

"Wriggle? — any one would think, Lewis, 
that you were speaking of a worm." 

" A worm that turns not when her brother's 
iron heel seeks to scrunch her affection in the 
dust," he said, laughing, as he stood behind her, 
and gave her a friendly shake by the shoulders 
at the same time. " There, I have vented my 
spleen ; for I have been thinking here, all by 
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myself intirely," he added, with an Irish accent, 
*' until I have grown disgusted with my miser- 
able self, and the miserable thoughts that have 
somehow come uppermost." 

** Lewis, I'll not leave you for so long a time 
again. You are more unsettled than you used 
to be— less of the philosopher." 

" I hope not," he answered. " I take things 
coolly, and regard life with the calmness of which 
philosophers are vain. I have nothing to wish 
for in the future, and in the past nothing to 
regret." 

''No past actions to regret, perhaps, my 
dear, ' said his sister, tenderly, " but you regret 
still — ^I am sure you do — that Daniaris Worces- 
ter did not say * Yes, she loved you.' " 

"Better for her that she did not," he said, 
very quickly. "I was too old, and she too 
young. I full of bad habits to which I had 
clung too long ever to break; she impression- 
able, variable, and proud. All this I have 
thought over, and I regret not that she said 
'No.'" 

" For her sake, not for — " 

"Rachel, you are breaking your word with 
me. You are verging on the sentimental ; and 
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sentiment, real or false, is an offence to me. 
Why, I have scored another year, and am seven- 
and-thirty now, and Damaris is scarcely two- 
and-twenty." 

" I do not see anything very disproportionate 
in the age," said Rachel, warmly, and still think- 
ing of Eunice : ** a man would be a fool at any 
age to marry an old woman." 

" Bravo, Rachel ! " cried Searle, laughing 
heartily and in real earnest, '* that's well said for 
a woman of eight-and-forty." 

" Which is not so very old, though if any one 
had the impudence to make me an offer and say 
that he loved me, when there are hundreds of 
pretty and modest young women waiting to be 
married everywhere, I think that I should really 
find the courage to kick him." 

" Or to say * Yes,' if the man were after your 
taste, you feminine hypocrite. And now, what 
did Mrs. Worcester say, — how did she seem to 
bear the weight of her new responsibilities ? " 

" Oh ! we'll not say anything more about her," 
said Rachel, tossing her head, ^' she has put me 
dreadfully out of temper." 

" Ah ! that's easily done," he said, drily, ** but 
then the accident is easily repaired. Has she 
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told you that I have behaved very shamefully 
and shabbily, — doing my best, or my worst, to 
keep her in her past station of life ? " 

" Almost as bad," said Rachel, indignantly. 
"She thinks that you should have kept the 
business together for their sakes, — that it was 
broken up and dissipated recklessly." 

"So it was." 

*' She thinks that she would have been more 
rich, had a larger income, if it had not been for 
you." 

'*Mrs. Worcester is a woman of shrewd 
perceptions, — ^she is quite right." 

" I told her that she was very ungrateful." 

*'That was exceedingly impolite," reproved 
Searle; I did not work for her gratitude, or 
expect any of that article in return for my poor 
efforts to render the affairs of Harland straight 
with her. I have never looked for thanks, — I 
did not want them, they would only have 
oppressed me." 

'^ But for your own good name's sake, Lewis, 
you might have sought to make these people 
understand the motives which led you to give 
up the business, — to let young Courtenay and 
Kanwick build from it their fortunes." 
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" I never seek to explain my motives, — they 
should have been understood without an ex- 
planation. In some quarters they are under- 
stood, I have no doubt ; and if they are not, 
why, I do not know that I am very much 
astonished." 

** Oh ! I can't take these things so coolly as 
you do, Lewis," said Kachel. " I was all of a 
tremble, and if it had not been for poor Eunice 
sitting there as white as a ghost, I should have 
become very violent, and given Mrs. Worcester 
a decided opinion upon her goings on." 

" Instead of which you went off, — which was 
the better part of valour." 

** I told her that you were always ready to 
fight your own battles." 

"Not with a woman, God forbid!" cried 
Searle, " there is no overcoming a woman with 
argument. Let Mrs. Worcester think what she 
pleases of my motives, — that I Tiave been very 
wrong to study her brother's last wishes before 
hers, — what can it possibly matter to me ? " 

** But she tells her grievances to everybody, 
I have no doubt." 

" That will do her good ; to brood in solitude 
upon imaginary wrongs is to weaken the brain. 
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Her little world may condemn me; but then I 
have never cared for the world's opinion." 

" Ah I you have thought yourself above it. I 
doubt if that kind of philosophy is sound, 
Lewis." 

** Probably not. I am not of sound mind, I 
think occasionally." 

^^ Well, well," said Rachel, anxious to dismiss 
the topic, " I am glad that you are not likely 
to trouble your mind concerning Mrs. Worces- 
ter's opinion of you." 

** I am not likely to see that estimable lady 
again," he replied. 

He was not of sound mind, he thought 
occasionally! A few days afterwards Bachel 
Searle thought so likewise when a little rose- 
coloured note arrived for him, and a second 
rose-coloured note for her, which were both 
opened and critically inspected over the break- 
fa»t'table. Was Mrs. Worcester of sound mind 
also ? — it was extremely doubtful. 

" Eaton Square, Dec. 12, 18—. 
" Mrs. Worcester requests the pleasure of Mr. 
Searle's company at an evening party on the 
fourteenth of January, 18 — •" 
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"Mrs. Worcester requests the pleasure of 
Miss Searle's company, at an evening party, on 
the fourteenth of January, 18 — •'* 

** That woman's impudence is extraordinary ! " 
ejaculated Rachel, as soon as she had recovered 
suflScient breath to express her amazement. 

"Who — Mrs. Worcester?" said Lewis. ^*I 
don't see anything very impudent in this." 

" It is indelicate." 

" It is beginning festivities somewhat close 
upon the old man's death," said Searle; *'but 
he was a man not missed much, and not known 
much by the heirs-at-law. Why should they 
mourn for him after six months have passed ? 
We do not mourn so long for princes." 

" To write to you and me, Lewis, after all 
her insinuations ! " 

" Yes ; very forgiving of her, and very con- 
siderate. What shall you wear ? " 

** What shall I wear! why you never — never 
think of going to this party ? " 

"Oh, yes! I shall certainly go," was the 
reply. 
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CHAPTER III. 



IN THE ANTE-ROOM. 



It would be difficult to attempt an analysis of 
Lewis Searle's motives for presenting his compli- 
ments to Mrs. Worcester, and accepting her kind 
invitation for the fourteenth proximo. His mo- 
tives were many, and he did not attempt any care- 
ful analysis of them himself. Curiosity to see how 
these Worcesters behaved in that sphere to which 
they had been transplanted, let him allege to his 
sister, to himself. He had always been a curious 
man, studying human nature as he read a book, he 
boasted, — interested in it, and yet, in his rusty 
asceticism, believing that he stood apart from it 
until he fell in love, like other men, and wrote him- 
self down an ass, like unto others of his kind. In 
the Worcester family there had been a great 
change ; let him see how they bore their new 
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honours, and how much of the old life peered 
through the folds of the rich cloak which sur- 
rounded them. Let him see who were their 
guests, and what the guests thought of them ; 
standing at the side scenes he fancied that he 
could watch the play out, and that his part in it 
was over. 

He did not own to himself that he was 
anxious to see Damaris again-^— the woman to 
whom he had confessed his passion, who had 
been his companion in the days of uncle Har- 
land's last illness, and who no longer regarded 
him with distrust. The woman who knew 
his secret, the great secret of his latter-day 
romance, who looked at him as at a curious 
specimen of his species perhaps, understood him 
not, and was half afraid of him. He thought, or 
tried to think, that he should like to see her with 
the rest, a part of the play which would be 
less interesting without her, nothing more than 
that! He had had his say out, and she no 
more belonged to him than the rest did; he 
believed that he was indifferent enough to 
let the story end in any fashion, so that it 
ended happily for her. 

A woman full of faults, whom he had loved 
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because she was fretful, imperfect, jealous, with 
a noble nature that fought hard against her own 
weaknesses, and roused his interest in her, his love 
for her. In the height of her success, with nothing 
more to scheme for, and with no uncertainty con- 
cerning the future before her, let him see how 
happy she could be ! 

" I can scarcely believe that I ever told her of 
my love," he said, as he was approaching the 
house in Eaton Square, '* it all seems so out of 
place and unnatural." 

But he felt that his heart beat unpleasantly 
fast as he passed into the broad hall, and a ser- 
vant gave him a ticket for his hat, which he 
took away again with a wrench, and returned 
the ticket, as though he had been insulted by the 
attention paid him. 

" I am not going to stay long," he muttered ; 
then he marched his tall form into the refresh- 
meat-room, and spent ten more minutes than were 
necessary over a cup of coffee, glancing at every 
guest who sailed in or took '* a little something " 
before presentation in the drawing-room upstairs. 

He had come alone ; Bachel Searle had not 
considered it worth while to accompany her 
brother, or pay her respects to Mrs. Worcester ; 
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she did not like Mrs. Worcester; she was not fond 
of sitting with her back against the wall at even- 
ing parties, while agile young people jumped on 
her feet, caught their heels in her skirts, and 
kicked her violently in grand galops ; she had 
advised Lewis to do as he pleased, and take 
pleasure in the change, if he could^ and there 
was Lewis Searle in search of pleasure, or of 
Damaris Worcester, in the old house in Eaton 
Square. 

There was a large looking-glass over a side 
table in the refreshment-room^ and Lewis Searle 
looked at himself very steadily, and arranged 
his white tie afresh. 

*' What an ogre ! ** he ejaculated, shrugging 
his shoulders ; " with a skin of orange-peel and 
with crow's feet at the comers of his eyes ! And 
the ogre goes to a dancing party, and puts on 
patent boots. The ass ! " 

" Mr. Searle ! " exclaimed a voice that drew 
him back to present company, ** I am very glad 
to see you here — indeed I am.*' 

Mr. Searle turned, and found young Matthew 
Banwick facing him, and holding out his hand 
towards him. 

VOL. III. H 
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The two shook hands, and the younger man 
said, — 

" I thought that it was possible you might be 
here to-night;, or I should have called upon you 
to-day." 

"That would have caused you to neglect 
business," said Searle, "and you cannot afford 
do that yet awhile." 

"Not to thank my benefactor for — " 

** Hush, hush, man — I am no more a bene- 
factor of yours than I am of my species. I saw 
a young fellow, who had been faithfully pro- 
mised a rise in life, being quietly shelved, and I 
introduced him to Mr. Harland's late bankers." 

** And lent him a thousand pounds to open an 
account with them — and told my story to those 
bankers in a way that was worth twenty times 
that amount to me." 

" They backed you then ? " 

"Yes— liberally." 

" Ah ! that is more than I should have done 
under similar circumstances. I should have 
backed you carefully." 

" That sneak Courtenay is here." 

" Is he ? You should shake hands with him 
— ^business men, especially men of the same 
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business, cannot afford to be offended with each 
other." 

" I'll never speak to him again as long as I 
live ! " 

" Just as you please. It is of no consequence 
either way to me. He stole a march on you, 
but you were rapid in your evolutions after- 
wards, and neither of you has very much to 
complain about. How is business ? " 

"Progressing — the whole Brazilian trade is 
very speculative, Mr. Searle," he said, rapidly, 
" it is a lottery." 

"You are excited about it," said Searle, 
looking at the flushed and handsome face of 
the speaker ; " our trade must be managed care- 
folly, and not proceeded rashly with. A young 
beginner like you cannot afford to speculate." 

" Can he resist the temptation always ? " 

" He should remember that he speculates with 
other people's money." 

"Not with yours, sir — I have sent you the 
thousand pounds back to-day, with many thanks 
for the loan. A cheque will be at your house by 
the first post." 

5*, "You have been speculating then with 
success ? " 

h2 
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" I don't know the result — I can t tell till the 
next mail, I may receive a telegram to-night. 
But I think that I am right/' he said, speaking 
very rapidly, " I have studied the whole affair 
thoroughly^ and I am sure th^t I am right. 
But if I am wrong, at least it is not fair to 
my one friend that his money should be lost." 

"Mr. Ranwick," said Searle, bristling up at 
the old word again, "I hope that you will 
not claim friendship with me — I have no 
fri(;nds — I don't want any ! I thought of 
Mr. Harland, rather than of yourself, when 
the chances were against your advancement. 
I am very glad to get my thousand pounds 
back." 

** I shall always consider you the best friend 
that I have ever had. Till I can prove my 
gratitude in a substantial way, I shall ever con- 
sider myself your debtor." 

" Humph I " said Searle, reflectively, " it is 
possible to prove your gratitude." 

"How, sir?" 

"By keeping your distance/' was the cool 
explanation offered him. " For to tell you the 
truth, although I admired certain traits in your 
character, Mr. Ranwick, there were other traits 
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that disgusted me, and they are again pre- 
dominant to-night. You have been kind enough 
to spare my money, but you have been risking 
that which your banker's confidence has placed 
at your disposal." 

" Legitimately risking it in business, sir." 

"Speculation is not a legitimate risk, Mr. 
Ranwick," said Searle. " Your patron, Mr. 
Harland, speculated but very seldom in life, 
and always with his own money." 

Young Ranwick looked down discomfited for 
an instant* 

" I am sure of success ! " he said at last. " I 
feel certain that I have acted for the best." 

*' I have often felt sure of success — and have 
found, three times out of four, that the surmise 
was a correct one, and that my employer might 
have made a fortune by a grand coup — but 
at the fourth he would have ruined himself, 
rich as he had become. You, however, are 
in a safer position than he — for you may win 
a great deal, and can but lose your name in the 
City." 

"Mr. Searle, you are hard upon me," said 
Ranwick, "you are the only man from whom 
I could bear these hard words ; for you have 
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been my . friend, turn away from me as yoii 
may/' 

"If you be successful, the world will not 
upbraid you — neither will your bankers, for the 
matter of that. You will have taken a short 
cut to fortune, and the world will say, what a 
shrewd and clever young man you have proved 
yourself. My opinion will not be worth a straw 
to you." 

" Your good opinion will." 

" I should have had a better opinion of you, 
Ranwick, if you had fought on doggedly and 
quietly, and been content with paying your way 
for a few years. Fortune would have come to 
you, in good time, for you are clever, and have 
well mastered an intricate business. But the 
temptation to become rich quickly, has been too 
much for you — as it has been too much for the 
betting man, and the gamester before you." 

" Any one in my place would have done the 
same except yourself, perhaps, for you neglect 
advantages in life and turn away from fortune." 

**How do you know that?" asked Searle,. 
sharply, 

** This business was in your hands when Mr. 
Harland died ; you should have been~I hear 
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that you might have been — Mr. Harland's 
partner years ago." 

^^ It may sound very ridiculous to you, but I 
never cared a great deal for amassing money. I 
had enough to Kve upon, and I was not likely to 
marry or have children of my own to work for. 
I took things easily." 

" You may alter your mind yet, Mr. Searle." 
" And marry, you mean ? Then it may be 
the worse for Mr. Courteuay or for yourself, 
for there would be another Richmond in the 
field." 

" I shall be glad to see him in active life 
again ; for I think — " 

"Pardon me, but I am going upstairs," said 
Searle ; " we are in the way here, and you are 
keeping me from the ladies." 

Searle strode away unceremoniously. He 
was vexed that he could not shake this young 
man off^ or give him sufficient oflfence. This 
young Ranwick would not believe him when he 
assured him that he had had no particular inte- 
rest in his rise in life, save as it afiected a pro- 
mise to the dead master, — would not believe that 
he was in earnest when he told him that he did 
not admire his character. He annoyed him by 
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speaking of his gratitude; by thinking of the 
thousand pounds that had been lent him before 
he risked money in a mysterious speculation that 
was to make or mar him; by forcing himself 
upon him with his miserable dbtrusiveness, and, 
ye gods ! by calling him his friend ! He must 
be wary of Matthew Ranwick, junior, or that 
young man would become a nuisance to him, a 
something ever gushing with thanks, and no 
more to be shaken off than Sinbad's man of 
the mountain. He was naturally cool, and 
he did not relish Matthew's suppressed ex- 
citement, which was a bad sign for a business 
man, and might lead to drinking or feh de se 
if disappointment followed the fir^t speculation 
of the schemer. He could see more clearly 
than ever the flaws in Matthew Ranwick's cha- 
racter, and he admired him the less for them. 
He thought of him all the way upstairs rather 
than of the dancing guests, or of bis host and 
hostess, and their daughter Damaris, whom h^ 
had longed and feared to see. 

" He had not the courage to wait patiently and 
work patiently — Mr. Harland's old promise has 
unsettled him, and rendered him discontented — 
he must dash at riches, and risk even his name 
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in the venture. Well, failure may be ruin, and 
success but ruin in a different fashion ; and so 
much for Matthew Ranwick, whose supporter I 
have been, and whose * friend ' he assures me 
that I am ! " 

"What name, sir?" asked a lackey in his 
ear. 

** General Benevolence." 

" General who, sir ? " 

"Here, out of the way — I don't want my 
name shouted in at that open drawing-room — 
why, it would frighten the people! I am not 
going to stop a minute, — and there's Mrs. Wor^ 
cester," he said in a low voice, " with her bare 
bony neck, at this time of year, sitting in a 
thorough draught, receiving her visitors en rhgle. 
A few diamonds and a galvanic smile, and there's 
the lady to the life, if not to the manner bom. 
Good evening, Mrs. Worcester." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MR. searm: is surprised. 

" Good evening, Mrs. Worcester." 

*' Ah, Mr. Searle! So pleased to see you! 
So flattered to find that you have not quite 
forgotten us I How well you are looking, to be 
sure!" 

Mrs. Worcester was quite warm in her re- 
ception of Mr. Searle, who seemed for an instant 
or two perplexed by the geniality of his hostess. 
He had been prepared for a distant nod ; for a 
few sour words, implying that it was rather the 
wish of her family than herself that had induced 
her to ask him to Eaton Square ; or for an inti- 
mation that she wanted him as a show guest, to 
prove to the world that all Mr. Harland's old 
friends had rallied round Mr. Harland's sister, — 
even the managing man who had not profited by 
the Brazilian merchant's decease. He had been 
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even prepared for the cold shou)der altogether, 
or for a second piece of Mrs. Worcester's mind ; 
and he confessed himself astonished by the 
warmth of his reception. 

Possibly for the first time in his life he was 
at a loss for a few words. 

Mrs. Worcester was looking well in black 
moire and diamonds, — " quite the lady^" as Mr. 
Searle had observed in his soliloquy on the stairs. 
She was self-possessed, and the visitors pouring 
in upon her did not flush her cheeks in any 
great degree. Her pride carried her through 
the ordeal. If they knew her antecedents, still 
they knew that she was rich now, — that she had 
come of as good a family as her brother after all, 
and that the present made amends for all the 
bitter past. She was prepared to look down 
upon all who sought to foist their patronage 
upon her, and her sharp glancing eyes at the 
company seemed to assert the fact that she was 
as well off as anybody there. 

" Damaris was here a moment since ; she will 
be glad to welcome you also, Mr. Searle," she 
said; "and when all the bustle of reception is 
over, you can come back and talk to me again. 
I want a quiet chat with you : I am anxious to 
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tell you something about my daughter, ^nd to 
ask your advice concerning her." 

** Concerning Damaris?" asked Searle, won- 
deringly. 

" Yes. She is a beautiful girl, though I say 
it myself; and she is not likely to be long with 
us, I fear, now it is known that we can aflford to 
give her a handsome sum upon her wedding-day. 
You understand ? ** 

"Oh, yes; I understand." 

^ You know these people so much better than 
I,'* said Mrs. Worcester. *' There is hardly a^ 
face here that you have not seen before in my 
poor dear brother's time, and you can help me 
very much.'* 

"Is there any probability of your daughter 
Damaris forming an engagement with — with any 
one?" 

" Yes ; there is," replied the mother. '' I am 
an observant woman, and nothing is likely to 
escape me, thank God* I am naturally of a 
watchful disposition ; possibly my early training 
has had something to do with it." 

She was less affable. She looked up defiantly 
at Lewis Searle, as though challenging him to 
speak of her past career; but he evaded the 
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contest, and left her to the new friends who 
came into the room at this juncture. He was 
puzzled by her demeanour, which required con- 
sideration. He was vexed to hear, though it 
was no business of his, he confessed at once, that 
an engagement between some one and Damaris 
was on the tapis. He looked round the room 
in search of Damaris's ftiture husband, and 
thought that he could fix on the right man by 
the force of the instinct that was in him. 

Looking round thus, he* saw Damaris and 
Edwin Courtenay talking together very gravely, 
in the shadow of the room, behind a set of qua- 
drille dancers. 

Not Edwin Courtenay, at all events, he hoped 
and prayed. Ah ! he was sure that it was not 
Edwin Courtenay — that " young sneak *' as Ean- 
wick had indignantly termed him, — for he no- 
ticed that Damaris was anxious to break away 
from him, and that there was not altogether 
a pleased expression in the eyes of the fair 
listener. 

"She will be thankful to me for her rescue; 
any port is worth a refuge in, in times of distress,' 
he muttered. 

Then he made his way behmd the dancers 
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towards them, and was congratulating himself 
upon the thanks which Damaris might bestow 
upon him for her rescue, when he had told her 
jestingly the reason for his obtrusion upon her 
tSte-a-tStej when a fan struck him smartly on the 
funny-bone, and made him jump again with 
pain. 

"Mr. Searle! what, going to pass me in that 
rude, discourteous manner ! " 

It was Mrs. Courtenay who had arrested him 
in mid-career, as she had arrested him and 
chained him down the night of his return from 
the Brazils, in that drawing-room, ** ever so long 
ago ! " So long ago, that he appeared to have 
lived ages since then ; to have begun a new life, 
with his heart more tender, and a mask before 
his face ; and to have lived through it, finding 
nothing but falsity and disappointment at every 
step of his career. He was not grateful to Mrs. 
Courtenay for stopping him, but he was com- 
pelled to shake hands with her, though with a 
wilful shortsightedness he would not observe that 
the lady drew her rich dress towards her, and 
showed eight or ten inches of vacant rout-seat 
on her right. 

'* You are surprised to see me here, I know," 
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she said, in a stage whisper, "for I don't like 
these people. I am not likely ever to for- 
give their artfulness and cupidity, and want of 
common feeling towards me. But I am not 
here to please them ; rather to please my son, 
who is all in all to me," 

"And the mother all in all to him, I hope," 
said Searle, after a moment's reflection as to 
what he should say in reply. 

"Oh, dear! sons don't think much of the 
mother after they have reached inan's estate, and 
have made companions of their own age. The 
mother is left alone in the world, when she is a 
widow like myself, without a single friend in 
whom to confide. I wish that you would sit 
down, and not crane over me like that ; if there 
is one thing more objectionable than another, it's 
talking up at people two yards ofil'* 

" I have not paid my respects to Miss Wor- 
cester yet." 

"Pray let her be. She's thinking of the 
respects of all the young and good-looking men 
who are here to-night, and will not miss you." 

"Ah! that's very true," said Searle; "my 
polite attentions are not likely to be missed 
in that quarter." 
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He took the seat indicated by Mrs. Cour- 
tenay, and resigned himself to the infliction of 
her talk. He knew what was coming, and pre- 
pared himself for it ; not even adopting his usual 
acrid vein, but letting her ramble on, and keeping 
his eyes fixed on Damaris, and on those with whom 
she talked and with whom she danced. He felt, at 
last, that it was painful to let her pass out of his 
sight ; that his sister was right, and that he had 
not done a wise thing in coming thither; that he 
had not forgotten her, or was ever likely to think 
less tenderly of her ; that he was a fool, and, 
like a fool, still desperately in love with one 
wholly unfitted to be his wife, — a mere vain, 
fashionable, showy girl. 

He profited not by Mrs. Courtenay's dis- 
cussion; he scarcely knew at times how to 
reply to her remarks, when she paused as though 
anticipatory of his answer; the dancers made 
him giddy, the glare of light made his head 
ache and disturbed his temper; he was sure 
that he was less like himself that night than he 
had ever been in his life. He would not have 
been surprised to have waked up in his own 
crib at Caterham and found himself with his 
head out of bed, and all the blood in it — ^whioh 
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would have accounted for his uncomfortable 
sensations. Mrs. Courtenay told him that she 
had come partly out of curiosity, and partly to 
oblige her Edwin; that perhaps Edwin might 
lower himself sufficiently to make an offer to 
Damans, for the money, or part of the money, 
would be a good thing for Edwin's new business, 
and she believed that they had been attached to 
each other, or inclined to be attached, for no 
end of time! She showed that she hated the 
Worcesters herself with a downright honest 
hate, which she could not conceal, for she looked 
upon them as people who had robbed her and 
Edwin of a very excellent chance ; she told him 
that she had been Mr. Harland's slave, and that 
he had almost promised her his money; she 
went into a long catalogue of her wrongs, inter- 
spersing her remarks with acrimonious observa- 
tions on the visitors, their dresses, and general 
deportment; she suddenly merged into the 
playful mood, and said that when Edwin 
was comfortably settled she should begin to 
brighten up herself, and see if her attractions 
could not find her some congenial, sensible, 
good-tempered companion, for — here came a 
sudden gush of sentiment that thoroughly 

VOL. III. I 
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roused Mr. Searle — she was very, very mncli 
alone ! 

Mr. Searle thought that she was likely to be 
alone if she went on in that manner, and rose 
with alacrity to his feet. 

"Why, I have been sitting here half-an- 
hour ! " he said, very rudely looking at his watch, 
" and have not seen my host yet. This is very 
wrong." 

" The host is in the card-room, drinking up 
the port wine. The, family know his pecu- 
liarities, and keep him as much as possible in 
the background." 

** I will find him out.'' 

"You are really going, then," said Mrs. 
Courtenay, plaintively. 

" Yes — thank God," he added, sotto voce, as 
he hurried away from her leaving his hat behind 
him as a souvenir. 

He was a man not fond of false excuses, even 
for getting away from unpleasant people, and 
though it had not been in his programme he 
went at once to the card-room in search of Mr. 
Worcester. It was a room at the back of the 
house — a lai^e room filled with whist-tables, and 
old whist-loving fogies, male and female — a 
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room into which lounged a few of the visitors to 
cool themselves occasionally, or to watch the 
play, or to see that fathers, mothers, and im- 
provident friends were not indulging in high 
stakes. 

Mr. Worcester, very red in the face, looking 
very important and somewhat swollen, was seated 
at one table, talking loudly, laij^hing loudly, ges- 
ticulating in an extravagant manner after every 
deal, and explaining when the tricks had been 
made by his good play, and lost by the execrable 
play of his partner. Lewis Searle went to his 
side and shook hands with him. 

** Glad to see you, old fellow," cried Worcester 
very heartily ; " youVe had something to drink, 
I hope — you'll find all the wines good at this 
shop. Are you for whist ? " 

" Not this evening." 

"Ah! for the girls then? Well, you'll find 
some fine girls downstairs, and the old lady can 
introduce you, and do the amiable, and all that. 
You're enjoying yourself, I hope ? " 

" Oh ! very much indeed." 

" I was afraid that you might not be, for you 
were always a solid-looking chap, Searle. I 
shall see you again — I'm rather busy just now ; 

i2 
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and one can't talk and play whist. There's 
Eunice looking at you — come for her partner, 
her fugitive partner, perhaps. Here he is, my 
dear." 

There was a laugh here and there at Mr. 
Worcester's pleasantry, and then Searle went up 
to Eunice, drew her hand through his arm, and 
said, — 

" Shall we adjourn to the drawing-room ? " 

" Yes, in a minute. Father is playing cards 
still, I see. Damaris wished to know where he 
was." 

" Yes, he is playing cards." 

" He is very excited. These parties are not 
fit for him or us. I hope that they will have 
no more of them — that they will give up this 
garish life, which only sets us all in a false 

light." 

"I do not see any difference between this 
soirSe and those that have preceded it in this 
house." 

" The Worcesters should live quietly for the 
present, if not for ever." 

** Your mother wishes this display, I fancy ? " 

"Yes." 

" I did not expect to see you this evening. 
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I have heard you speak of your objections to 
this kind of thing before. " 

" My mother charged me with wholly desert- 
ing her, and thus I felt compelled to appear. 
Perhaps it will do me good ; I have been very 
dull lately." 

"You dull!" said Searle; *'dull about 
what?'' 

"Ah! that's an incomprehensibility. Dull 
about Damaris^ I think, lest in the new grand 
life she should not be exactly the same Damaris 
that she was after she came to us friendless 
and poor." 

They stopped on the broad landing to con- 
verse, for there were people in the doorway 
looking in upon the dancers, and blocking all 
ingress for the present. 

"Has she changed, then?" he asked with 
great interest. 

" I think that she is changing. She is un- 
settled, not quite so amiable, I tell her some- 
times." 

" You are not afraid to tell her your mind^ 
then?" 

"No," said Eunice, laughing for the first 
time ; *' I was never afraid of that. She bears 
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with me still, and is like my mother, in a less 
degree, indignant at my independence. She 
scolds me in her turn." 

"She will be a better and brighter woman 
when she has found the man whom she can 
many for love.'* 

" Why, that is what I tell her ! " 

" And what does she say ? " 

^ That it is more than likely that she shall 
never marry at all. That she is still all dis- 
trust of the male sex and their mercenary 
motives. Sometimes I think that she would 
like to be poor again ; for she is everything by 
turns and nothing long." 

" You are her confidante,-— she tells you all 
her secrets." 

" I hope that she does ; she knows every one 
of mine, at all events." 

She crimsoned at the thought of one secret 
that Damans had discovered, and crimsoned the 
niore because the object of it was at her side 
then. He felt by her manner that Damaris 
had kept his love confession a secret from her 
sister, and he was grateful for her reticence. 
It rendered his position more bearable ; but he 
thought it was strange that, as he had not pledged 
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Damaris to secrecy, she should have kept his 
wild story under lock and key like this. How 
had Damaris explained to her sister that she 
understood his motives better, and no longer saw 
her deadliest enemy in him ? 

He could have stood there and talked of 
Damaris all the night, although Damaris herself 
was in the room adjoining to be spoken to her- 
self when it pleased him to pay his tardy respects 
to her. He should know more of the real 
Damaris from this unsuspecting sister, — ^find out 
presently whom she favoured, or whom the 
mother was disposed to favour for her, — whether • 
she ever spoke of him, Lewis Searle, and how 
she spoke of him now the cloud no longer rested 
between them. He might find out the secret of 
her restlessness, and why the life for which she 
had fought so hard had brought no peace of 
mind with its acquirement. He could hear 
of her in every way, without disturbing her by 
his immediate presence; he could leave her 
happy with younger folk than he, and gossip 
pleasantly with Eunice Worcester, filching from 
her like a thief all that he wanted to know. 

And whilst he was acquiring information in 
this surreptitious fashion the music ceased, and 
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Damans and her partner — and that partner Mr. 
Matthew Ran wick — came from the ball-room 
towards the refreshment-room amidst the stream 
of visitors flowing in that natural direction. 

" Oh ! Damaris," said Eunice, *^ Mr. Searle 
and I were talking treason of you.*' 

" No scandal against Queen Damaris, I hope," 
said Matthew Ranwick, gallantly. 

Damans looked at Mr. Searle for the first 
time that evening. Yes, Queen Damaris was a 
fitting name for her, for she looked very queenly 
and beautiful at that juncture, and Searle found 
it difficult not to lower his eyes before those great 
dark orbs that met his gaze steadily, inquiringly. 
He felt that he had a character to maintam, — 
the old character from which he had once 
departed in her presence, and she must never 
again see him vary one iota from it. 

He extended his hand, and bowed over hers 
like a courtier of the old school. 

" I hope that you are well. Miss Worcester," 
he said, a litde huskily to begin with. 

" Thank you, I am very well," she answered ; 
and his quick perceptions told him that she 
answered with a shade more coldness than she 
had done in the last days of their meeting at 
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Westboume-upon-Sea ; " your sister is not here 
then?" 

'*No. These reunions are not to her taste 
exactly." 

" Are they to yours ? " she asked, quickly. 

** Scarcely," was the reply, " for my dancing 
days are nearly over." 

"How is that?" 

" I cannot compete with younger men, — ^the 
prettiest and the youngest women prefer men 
ten years my junior for partners, and I prefer 
the prettiest women still. So there is a mis- 
understanding, and at these little affairs I stand 
aloof in my own unapproachability." 

** Yes, you have been certainly unapproachable 
this evening," said Damaris, quietly, " and the 
apology is a very strange one." 

*' Like the apologist. Miss Worcester." 

'*And a very humble one for a gentleman 
known to be so proud," added Damaris with her 
usual quickness of reply. " Of course you will 
not be gone before we return ? '' 

" I am too fond of my supper to hurry away 
before part the first of the programme is 
finished." 

" Mr. Searle cannot live on ices and sponge- 
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cakes," said young Banwick, laughing loudly 
at his own weak remark, and rather surprised 
to find that Mr. Searle looked very starchily 
at him in reply. 

" Mind my programme, Eunice, dear, till I 
come back," said Damaris, passing that import- 
ant pair of leaflets, along with her fan, into the 
hands of Eunice ; ** I shall not be long." 

Damaris and her partner flitted away, leaving 
Eunice and Searle together again. 

** Shall we adjourn to the ball-room, now the 
coast is more clear ? " asked Searle, and the two 
passed in and sat down together on the narrow 
rout-seats arranged against the wall. 

** I wonder how many partners Damaris has 
secured," said Eunice, opening the card ; ** oh ! 
full to be sure, as I might have expected." 

Searle glanced at the card also, scrawled over 
with the initials and the names of the various 
suitors for her hand that evening. He wondered 
what name was repeated more than once, for 
that might be an index to the favourite. Was 
Eunice Worcester equally curious ? It appeared 
so, for she cried suddenly, — 

"Why here's M. K. again in the second 
part, — that's Matthew Ranwick, whom she 
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has professed to like, and dislike, and like 
again." 

" Oh ! he*s down once more, is he ? What 
dance?" 

" A waltz to be sure." 

" And who is down for the last dance of part 
the first ? Who takes her in to supper, Miss 
Eunice ? " asked this Paul Pry of a man. 

" Oh ! I did not think of that, — ^why — ^why 
you sly fellow, it is yourself ! " 

Eunice looked at him in amazement, and when 
he had recovered from his own astonishment he 
glanced at his name inserted in full length for 
the twelfth dance, — a galop too, — ^and said very 
coolly, and for all the unaccountable throbbing 
at his heart, — 

^^ So it is. Really, I had almost forgotten the 
honour." 
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CHAPTER V. 

A mother's confidence. 

Both Eunice Worcester and Lewis Searle were 
silent after this discovery. Eunice would not 
have thought the matter so strange had not her 
companion suddenly gone fathoms deep away 
from her, as he might be excused for doing 
under the circumstances. 

What did it portend ? thought Lewis. Was 
it a girl's freak, a whim to tease him, a satire on 
one who had not waltzed or galoped for years, 
or was she anxious for an opportunity to speak 
with him, — ^to confide to him some of the new 
family troubles, or solicit his advice, just as her 
uncle Harland had done in difficult circum- 
stances. 

There was a something on Damaris Wor- 
cester's mind, he was assured, and he was a 
modest man who did not take the compliment 
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to himself, as less bashful men might have done. 
He was wanted on secret service, probably, and 
Damaris knew that she could trust him ; that was 
the one satisfaction, at least, that had been evolved 
from their truer knowledge of each other. He 
thanked Heaven that it had been even possible 
to convince that suspicious, yet high-spirited wo- 
man, of his good feeling towards her. 

" Have you seen Mrs. Courtenay this even- 
ing ? " Eunice asked of him, suddenly. 

He emerged from the depths at this question; 
he was arousing suspicions in a new direction, 
perhaps. 

'* Yes. That good lady fixed me at an earlier 
period of these festivities.'* 

^* She is looking across at you now — ^looking 
at botii of us, in no very amiable fashion. You 
have not forgotten, also^ that she is a partner of 
yours for some dance or other ? " asked Eunice. 

" No. I am quite sure that she is not down 
on my list," said Searle, now thoroughly restored 
to himself. "I dance but little, and that as 
much as possible with the family. I am about 
to ask the favour of your hand for a quadrille ; 
will you have pity on a fellow, with whom part- 
ners are scarce ? " 
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" I have not quite made up my mind to dance 
this evening. I don't know that I am in the 
humour for dancing at all. I don't know that I 
ever liked dancing." 

She answered somewhat pettishly, then her 
natural good temper broke through the mist like 
the sunshine, and she said, — 

"Yes; I will dance. I am tired of seeing 
other people fly to and fro, and I have no right 
to come to a party and not try to enjoy myself. 
I must turn over a new leaf at once, and accept 
every partner that will have me, out of respect 
to the family. The next dance is a quadrille, 
I think, and I am entirely disengaged." 

"Then we'll dash at it, and work off our 
superfluous energy." 

Searle and Eunice stood up in the next qua- 
drille, and Searle walked through his part with 
the same expression of countenance that he had 
assumed at uncle Harland's funeral ; for though 
he was light, almost frivolous, in his remarks to 
Eunice, when in a state of rest, the instant that 
he was in motion the thoughts born of the 
evening s mystery came uppermost to his mind. 
He was not an ungraceful dancer, and he acquit- 
ted himself creditably for one who had been 
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long out of practice. He hoped that Eunice 
was about to compliment him on the remem- 
brance of his steps, and on that presence of mind 
which had kept new innovations from throwing 
him out, as they went towards the refreshment- 
room together, and met Damans and her partner 
in their progress. 

**Your programme, Damaris," said Eunice, 
tendering that collection of hieroglyphics at the 
same time. 

Damaris received it with a bow, and passed 
on ; Mr. Searle leaned towards her — 

" You will not forget that ours is the twelfth 
dance," he said. 

She coloured somewhat, he thought, or else it 
was his fancy. 

" No, Mr. Searle, I shall not forget that." 

He fancied that, despite the grave inclination 
of her head as she passed on, there was the 
faintest curl of the mouth, an attempt to repress 
those lips from betraying their sauciness. But 
he was full of fancies that evening. He flattered 
himself that he was going to enjoy himself now 
that the place was brightening around him, and 
he with it. This quadrille had probably raised 
his spirits, and reminded him that he was not an 
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old man yet, scarcely middle-aged. By Jove, 
no man should be called middle-aged till he was 
five-and-forty, he thought, despite four score 
years and ten not being a fair average. 

He was at his best, and Eunice was listening 
to his short, sharp remarks on passing things in 
the refreshment-room, when a servant touched 
him on the arm. 

'* If you please, sir, Mrs. Worcester would be 
glad to speak to you for a few moments." 

He had forgotten that lady's request at an 
earlier period of the evening, until the servant 
reminded him of it. 

"Your mamma is anxious for a tUe-a-tete with 
me," he said to Eunice; '*how the world and the 
people in it are changing, to be sure ! " 

" It is remarkable," said Eunice, thoughtfully. 

Mr. Searle followed the servant, who led him 
away from the ball-room, where, apart from the 
players, and screwed in the comer of a couch, 
sat the grim lady of the house. 

There was a galvanic smile on her features as 
he approached, and she made room for him 
beside her. One or two of the players glanced 
towards him as he passed them, and Mr. Wor- 
cester, still at whist, and with spirits more 
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boisterous than ever, called out in a stentorian 
voice, — 

" No making love to my wife, Searle," a re- 
mark which was taken as a joke, and laughed at 
accordingly. 

" It will not do to be very long away from the 
people downstairs," Mrs. Worcester explained, 
" but that which I have to say can be said with 
less chance of interruption here. I want your 
advice, Mr. Searle." 

As he had expected. People were very fond 
of asking his advice but he could not recollect 
that the recipients of that valuable article availed 
themselves very frequently of it. That was 
rather remarkable, and he inwardly made a note 
of it, and resolved that a little reflection on the 
anomaly was necessary. 

"By-gones are by-gones," she said, with a 
toss of her head impossible to refrain, " and I 
will not say anything more about the way you 
treated us with that fine business of my brother. 
You let it go to rack and ruin, and those two 
young men run away with all the connection be- 
tween them — but we'll say no more about that" 

" The two young men were to have been part- 
ners in that business in a few weeks," said Searle. 

VOL. in. K 
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*' Mr. Harland never told me so. But that is 
not the question — we'll say, for the sake of end- 
ing all argument between us, that everything was 
fair—" 

" Just for that reason then," said Searle, 
drily, " and to get on with the case in hand this 
evening — " 

" Well," said Mrs. Worcester, *^ I have been 
looking over my poor dear dead-and-gone bro- 
ther's papers, and I find a great deal about the 
business correspondence between yourself and 
him when you were in the Brazils conducting 
the branch firm." 

Mr. Searle looked hard at Mrs. Worcester. 
He did not understand which way she was drift- 
ing, or with what motive. She had spoken 
earlier that evening of consulting him on matters 
dien to business, and now she was speaking of 
the Brazils. Another odd fancy seized him that 
the face had become more angular and pale, and 
that her eyes were full of eagerness. True, they 
had always been eager eyes — eyes that had 
glistened at the sixpences which rattled in her 
shell when listeners were pleased and she had 
been collecting for the Elvanis; but there 
seemed to this fancifiil man to be more in- 
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tentness, perhaps greed, in them at that 
time. 

" Yes ; we corresponded very frequently/* 

" What a place that is to make money, Mr. 
Searle!" 

" Or to lose it — yes." 

** Not generally known either." 

*' Well known, to a few of the shrewdest/' 
corrected her listener. 

" I do not see why that branch firm should 
not be instituted again — your letters prove the 
money that was made there — ^the name of Har- 
land cannot be forgotten yet," she said, in a 
lower tone. 

** Surely, you are not thinking of business, 
Mrs. Worcester ? " said Searle. 

" Why not ? Why should we sit idle, when 
there is a chance of using our money profitably ? 
We can't tell what may happen." 

" All the better for us," said Searle, in reply ; 
" but you do not understand the business." 

" We could advance the capital — I have 
talked this over with my husband, — and we 
could afford a handsome salary for a manager 
out there." 

" A manager over whom you would be able 

k2 
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to exercise but little authority, and who would 
rob you at every turn." 

"Not if we had the right manager 
— a man like yourself, for instance, Mr. 
Searle." 

" A man who let the last business break up, 
or be confiscated by the Courtenays and the 
Ranwicks — which was it ? " 

" Ah ! that was a fool's trick ! " said Mrs. 
Worcester, her blunt nature breaking through 
the polish of her company manners ; " but you 
thought that you were acting in compliance with 
Reuben's last wishes, although Reuben would 
have told me something about it if the idea had 
ever seriously entered his head. Say that you 
injured us materially — here is a chance of 
making reparation now that we trust in you 
again. I don't see anything to laugh at Mr. 
Searle," she added, drawing herself up very 
rigidly for an instant. 

" Your pardon, but the situation is a strange 
one," said Searle, " and the Brazils are so far 
off, and the business, now that I have grown old 
and lazy, so little to my taste." 

" I can offer you fifteen hundred a-year and a 
liberal commission on all profiis realized," said 
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this business woman ; " there, that is more than 
my brother ever gave you." 

" I have just saved enough to keep me quietly 
and economically/' 

*^ Make it a partnership, and call it Worcester 
and Searle — ^there is a great fortune to be made 
out there, I am convinced. You know the place 
well — the climate has agreed with you admi- 
rably — the merchants would be glad to renew 
your acquaintance." 

'^ Madam, I am of the Rest-and-be-thankful 
order, — let me advise you not to distress your 
self about accumulating further wealth ; let me 
express my regret," he could not restrain that 
contemptuous expression, although she was the 
mother of Damaris, " that the wealth which you 
have inherited is not considered suflScient for 
your wants." 

" No one has a right to let a chance of 
making money escape him — and here is a grand 
chance. I know it from your letters — I know 
the value of money too, and never feel my posi- 
tion quite safe here. I would be sure of immense 
wealth, place a still greater distance between me 
and that awful past about which these people 
whisper." 
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" You need not fear that the money will not 
last, with common prudence." 

** I have taken a fancy to my brother's 
business." 

" It is a strange fancy." 

" You will not help me then ? " 

"I have retired from business, Mrs. Wor- 
cester ! Were I more fond of money, of show, 
of position, I should have started for myself, 
probably in the Brazils rather than in London." 

"Were I a man like you, and with your 
knowledge, I would not stop in England a 
week." 

"Would you not?" 

" Why should you not make a fortune as well 
as other people ? How can you tell that you 
may not need one ? — that your children may not, 
if you marry some day ? " 

" Riches would bring more people round me ; 
show me still more clearly the littleness and 
meanness of poor humanity. Thank you for 
your interest, for your anxiety to ship me oflF to 
the Brazils, but I am — and, but for one simple 
barrier that time and a strong will will remove 
—content." 

"I don't wish to ship you off to the Brazils," 
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said Mrs. Worcester, nervously and hurriedly ; 
^^ I never said that. It don't matter to ine where 
you go, or what becomes of you, if you will not 
help mer 

*'I cannot help you after the fashion you 
require." 

" Very well — ^there's an end of it then," she 
said, snappishly. "Young Mr. Kanwick will, I 
daresay. I shall show him your letters — the 
accounts of that branch firm — everything." 

^^ Madam — ^leave Mr. Ranwick to go his way, 
and keep to the even tenor of your own. There, 
I offer you the best advice now." 

" I like young Ranwick." 

." Clever — a man of shrewd observation — 
sharp, I may say, as a needle." 

" A man to be trusted ? " 

" In a great many things." 

" To be trusted with my daughter, Damaris ?" 

" WhatV said Searle, with so much em- 
phasis that Mrs. Worcester leaped upon her 
couch. 

" Hush ! it's a secret at present ; Damaris but 
half guesses it, I think ; but Mr. Ranwick has 
been for years attached to my daughter." 

" Indeed — well, he is a handsome young 
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fellow," said Mr. Searle, now a trifle over-cool 
and at his ease. 

" So has Mr. Courtenay, and it can be a match 
with Mr. Courtenay too, if I were to hold up as 
much as my little finger to that ugly horse of a 
woman, his mother, whom I hate like poison." 

"A charming woman when you thoroughly 
understand her," said Searle, easily, " and once 
get used to her little eccentricities/* 

"I should not be sorry if her little eccen- 
tricities were to choke her." 

^* Ah ! you ladies are inveterate whenever 
you take a dislike to each other." 

" 1 don't want to talk about her," was the reply, 
^* I want you to advise me about young Ean- 
wick now. I told you that I wished to speak 
about my daughter. You have seen a great 
deal of Matthew — is he. fit for Damaris ? " 

** He loves her, you say." 

" Passionately." 

" And she loves him ? " 

"Yes — though she does not tell her own 
mother so, for she was never what I call a 
dutiful girl, — but full of whims, and fonder of 
that sotting father of hers, than ever she was 
of me!" 
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Mrs. Worcester was disposed to ramble, 
Searle thought. An ungenerous suspicion also 
crossed him that he could smell brandy when 
her head came close to him, and she spoke 
vehemently, but he took that suspicion by the 
throat and strangled it at once. He had grown 
very tired of Mrs. Worcester's company, but he 
thought that he should like to hear further of 
the attachment between Damaris and young 
Banwick. 

" A man and woman truly attached to each 
other are always * fit ' for one another," said 
Searle, slowly ; " diflFerence of age, temperament, 
and pursuits count but little after that. But 
both must be quite sure that it is love, not a 
morbid disease which too much of each other 
will cure." 

" He proposed to her long ago." 

"And she rejected him — I know that." 

*.* Who told you?" 

"Mr. Harland." 

" He told you everything, it seemed. Yes, 
she rejected him, because she doubted his mo- 
tives. I used to think that she hated him when 
he never came to see her, and to pity her after 
the quarrel between her and her uncle — but we 
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have found out since that was because Courtenay 
had made mischief between them, and he believed 
that Daniaris was fond of Courtenay, and would 
have married him at any risk/' 

" Damaris has made you her confidante, after 
all, Mrs. Worcester.'* 

^' Not she — trust her for that 1 " said Mrs. 
Worcester, ironically, " but young Ranwick has ; 
for he has told me the whole state of his feel- 
ings, which are more full of Damaris than ever, 
now that I have explained the Courtenay busi- 
ness." 

** And you favour his suit before you are 
quite certain of your daughter's feelings towards 
him." 

" I favour him under certain conditions. He 
must be in a good and sound position before I 
give my consent to an engagement between 
them — he must be a rich man, or likely to 
become one, before Damaris shall have him. 
He is not going to have any of my money with 
her, without that." 

** Perhaps this may account for his desperate 
speculation," thought Searle, " and he dashes at 
a wife as well as at a fortune, and risks all on 
one chance." 
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"Of course the other condition is that I 
shall be satisfied with his character, — that is why 
I ask you whether you think he is what the 
world calls a steady young man." 

"Yes, he is what the world calls a steady 
young man," repeated Mr. Searle, "he is not 
fond of a gay life or gay society, and his brain 
is full, too full, of the new business which he has 
set up." 

" I do not exactly like him, understand — I do 
not exactly hke anybody I have seen yet," she 
added, frankly, " he is conceited, and he comes, 
you know, of a very low family ! ** 

" Ah ! that's bad," remarked Mr. Searle. 

" His grandfather used to draw people about 
in Bath chairs at two shillings an hour, at 
Westboume-upon-Sea — and he's still living, and 
is ignorant and ill-educated, and altogether a 
disgrace. Besides, that very man did all the 
mischief which sent Damaris from her uncle, — 
my husband knows that, though young Ranwick 
does not." 

Mr. Searle began to betray symptoms of 
restlessness. The subject had changed, and he 
was anxious to be gone. For an instant, he 
thought that he would prefer to go straight 
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away to his hired room in the hotel, rather 
than seek Damaris and dance with her and 
his own heavy heart ; but this last wild fancy 
was speadily dissipated, and he was anxious 
to find her, nervous how the time was passing, 
and doubtful if the galop had not already taken 
place. 

" Damaris is too good for young Ranwick," 
continued Mrs. Worcester, "and though it may 
please the Lord to cut off that old wretch of a 
grandfather sooner than he calculates upon, still 
I should prefer her, perhaps, to marry better 
blood! If that Mr. Courtenay were not so 
wholly detestable, and his mother — " 

" GaiiOP ! " was welled forth by a servant, or 
by some impulsive visitor, on the stairs, and 
Mr. Searle bounded to his feet, and again 
startled Mrs. Worcester. 

" I am forgetting my partner — you will excuse 
me, Mrs. Worcester." 

" You — you are never going to dance ! " said 
the amazed lady. 

" I am too old, and too stout — I know all 
that," said this long, spare man, " but I have 
been recommended violent exercise to keep my 
liver in action — au remirr 
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" You'll — you'll think over that plan of the 
Brazils," she cried. " Come back here after 
supper, and talk it over with me again." 

It was doubtful whether Mr. Searle heard 
her,, so rapidly did he dart from the room and 
down the stairs, cannoning a waiter coming up 
then with wine for the card-room, and sending 
that unfortunate man, his tray, decanters and 
glasses, like an avalanche to the next flight, where 
he sat bewildered amidst the wreck, till Mr. 
Searle ran over his body, with a hurried apolc^y 
for the liberty that he was taking. 

" Well, I am blessed 1 " gasped the waiter. 

And so was Lewis Searle — ^for he was holding 
Damaris in his arms^ and whirling round the 
room with her. 
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AN ECCENTRIC PAIR. 



Yes, for the fleeting moments of the dance 
Lewis Searle was blessed. In his heart he was 
angry with her perhaps, for he had heard much 
that evening to anger him, if there were any 
love in that heart still for her; but he was 
blessed notwithstanding, and he could feel 
angered and happy at once. His brain was in 
a greater whirl than even that mad galop could 
have given to it ; for the first time in his life he 
held her to his breast, she was encircled by his 
arm, he could look down into her face, closer 
than it had ever been before to his, and think 
how it had changed his thoughts and life — how 
thoroughly, and for ever and ever, it had un- 
settled him ! 

He was bewildered by the strangeness of it 
all — by darting from the card-room, where Mrs. 
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Worcester had loaded him with misery, to the 
ball-room, where Damaris was waiting for him, 
and where he drew his breath suddenly, and 
felt more bewildered still at the brightness of 
the smile which met kirn there. He had not 
time to think whether, after all, she was not full 
of the whims and common tricks of womankind ; 
he felt that it was for the first and last time that 
he could ever hold her to his heart, that he 
should ever see her again,: — if it were possible to 
keep away from her, — and his arm held her more 
tightly than politeness warranted or she antici- 
pated; and he breathed hard and short before 
he had taken two turns round the room with 
her. 

He remembered nothing more than that they 
paused once for breath — silently for a few 
instants, — ^and then went on again to the last 
note ; he felt that all the happiness of life was 
over when the dance was finished, and she, 
flushed and panting, was walking with him 
towards the supper-room. 

" I was not aware that you were so good a 
dancer, Mr. Searle," she said, as he continued 
silent. 

" My accomplishments take time to develop 

# 
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themselves," he answered, curtly — all the more 
curtly, because Matthew Ranwick passed with 
Eunice and grinned affectionately at Damans. 

" We shall discover you an admirable Crich- 
ton, in time," she said. 

" I think that your mother has already made 
that discovery. Miss Worcester ; she has solicited 
my advice on so many difficult and dangerous 
subjects this evening." 

" What subjects were they ? " 

Damaris's light vein disappeared, and there 
was a shadow on her handsome face. She 
looked up almost sternly at the tall man escort- 
ing her down the broad staircase. There were 
a crowd of guests behind them and in advance 
of them. 

** I will tell you presently, if you wish par- 
ticularly to know." 

" I do not wish to know anything that you 
wish particularly to keep back." 

" I have not expressed a desire to keep any- 
thing back. On the contrary, I have been too 
explicit with you, and pained you more than 
once unnecessarily." 

Her hand fluttered on his arm, and he thought 
that he was giving her pain. With the true 
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instinct of a gentleman, he sought to stop that 
for her sake. 

" Not unnecessarily ; for it was for my own 
name's sake — ^my own honour, which you had 
suspected so long," he said, in a low tone ; " I 
confessed, and built on nothing to follow that 
confession. Forgive me talking in this foolish 
way, but one word always brings up another, 
wiseacres tell us." 

" You are in a bad temper to-night" 

" I am in a very bad one ; I was never, if 
you remember, an amiable man." 

" That is true." 

Whether this was spoken in jest or earnest 
was not evident just then. The effect was not 
good on Lewis Searle, whatever was intended. 
For he had rather a good opinion of himself, 
and flattered himself that he was, despite his 
cynicism, an amiable being. 

They were silent till they reached the supper- 
room, and for a few minutes during supper. 
This was the calm before the storm, for which, 
it was strange, they thought afterwards, that 
both were waiting. It was in the power of either 
man or woman to have brought much calmness, 
much peace of mind, if not sunshine, by a 
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little effort — but the effort was wanting, and 
both were desperately tenacious, and clung to 
the shadow-land as though they loved it. So it 
was a memorable and tempestuous night for 
both of them. 

The Worcesters were indulging in that fashion- 
able inconvenience, a stand-up supper, where 
people tired with dancing stand before the good 
things provided, like travellers before a refresh- 
ment counter at a railway station, and fight for a 
share of the good things aforesaid with about as 
much politeness. There was the usual jostling 
of elbows in each other's sides, the usual push- 
ing and crowding, the anxiety to get through the 
meal under uncomfortable circumstances, every 
waiter in the way and finding an intense diffi- 
culty in fighting to the front through the 
barricade of guests, and a general social agita- 
tion and confusion, with the host and hostess 
nowhere. 

All this was what Lewis Searle desired ; for 
he and Damaris were lost in the crowd, and there 
was no one to listen to them, or consider that 
they were talking strangely at the side scenes. 
He had assisted his partner, and then himself, 
and they were both feigning to eat ham and 
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chicken, with the champagne bubbling in the 
crystal at their elbows. 

" I will ask you to solve a mystery now. Miss 
Worcester." 

"What is that?'" 

"What was the reason for flattering me so 
intensely by putting my name down for the last 
before supper ? " 

"You cannot believe that it was for the 
reason that I wanted to dance with you, Mr. 
Searle?" 

" I cannot believe that."' 

He said it so firmly, that she became some- 
what firm and hard herself. There was a little 
scorn in the forced laugh with which she pre- 
faced her explanation. 

" I wished to keep some one else away firom* 
me at supper, and you were the only man with 
whom I could take so great a liberty. You 
must try and forgive me, Mr. Searle." 

Searle did not respond to the badinage with 
which she concluded. 

" What man did you wish to keep away ?" he 
asked quickly, and in a lower vToice^ "Mr. 
Ranwick?'' 

"No." 

l2 
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^^ I thought that I must have been mistaken 
in that idea ! " 

" It was Mr. Courtenay, who comes here again 
to insult me with his love for the money — who 
is, and who has always been, mean, despicable, 
and shallow." 

^^ Ah ! yes — a long way removed from a 
hero, and you admire heroes." 

" When I can find them," she answered, with 
her eyes bent steadily upon him ; ^ but they are 
scarce, and not likely to seek me out." 

" Young Banwick is a hero to you." 

"Is he?" 

" Or he will be, unless your mamma is sadly 
out in her calculations," continued Searle. 

** Ah ! my mother has been speaking of Mr. 
Ranwick, — soliciting your advice concerning him 
and me. This is one of the diflScult and dangerous 
subjects to which you alluded coming downstairs." 

** Yes," answered Searle, briefly. 
[ " Were you bound to secrecy ? " 

"No." 

** Then tell me what she said ? " she asked, 
imperiously. 

Searle communicated briefly and rapidly the 
subject of their conversation. 
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"And what advice did you give my mother ? ** 
she inquired. 

^ I thought that it was a suitable match, — 
that if he succeeded in business, you would be 
the very woman to steady him, and render his 
success permanent. That you were evidently 
old lovers, and the marriage, being of love, 
would necessarily be a happy one." 

He said it with that intense coolness which he 
had acquired by long practice, sipping his cham- 
pagne afterwards, and holding his glass to the 
light ; and Damaris, though watching him keenly, 
could not detect the flaw in his armour where- 
with to pierce him. 

" I like Matthew Ranwick," she said, musingly, 
^' he has sujSTered, he has struggled hard, he has 
known disappointment, he is ambitious, he has 
traits of character not unlike my own, and I 
sympathize with him." 

« Naturally." 

*'He was the only man who loved me for 
myself when every one else was pursuing me as 
uncle Harland's heiress, and he would have been 
true to me in my poverty had not Edwin Courte- 
nay, ever my evil genius, poisoned^ his mind 
against me. Had he come to me in my poverty. 
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I would have married him, for my gratikide 
would have grown to love at once ; for I felt then 
utterly alone, and completely misunderstood by 
every one about me." 

"And you had completely misunderstood 
others, Miss Worcester." 

" Yes. So Matthew Ran wick stands a chance 
of a passipnate woman for a wife, you see. Let 
me thank you for that kind advice which has 
paved the way for him to the good graces of 
cJi^re maman. You are still the adviser to the 
family, Mr. Searle ! " 

Damaris did not know how intensely she was 
paining him, — how she was lowering herself in 
his estimation by this frivolity. Did she not 
remember, he thought, that he had told her of 
his deep and intense love and remembering 
that fact, could she mock him in her lightness 
of heart — even in her happiness — by this inir 
pertinence ? He took it as a jest at his own 
old-fashioned romance, — as a taunt at the 
interest which he had shown in her and hers. 
It was one more instance to him of the shallow- 
ness and hardheartedness of the world he pro- 
fessed to despise. No one understood him in 
his depth of feeling, — possibly he understood no 
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one in his turn ; he was better by himself, hold- 
ing aloof from this vapid, tinselly society, where 
for ever after this he would be less at home and 
less happy than with his flowers at Caterham, 

" I will pray you, Miss Worcester, to bear in 
mind that your beau id^al of perfection is, after 
all, no favourite of mine. He will suit you, he 
will make you a good husband, and you will be 
to him salvation. His mind is unsteady without 
you, and the sooner you two are married the 
better." 

"You think so?'' 

«Yes." 

" How easy it is for a looker on to see the 
right man or woman that shall bring happiness 
to her or him in whom he is interested," said 
Damaris, in the same scornful tone. *'Here 
are you, the adviser seeing where my future 
felicity lies so clearly, but as blind as a mole 
to the woman who could perfect yours ! " 

** What — what do you mean ? " 

**No matter. What is my advice to you! " 

" Give it me, and see if it is possible that I 
can follow it ? " 

** I give no advice, — I cannot advise myself, 
but I know where is the woman whom your 
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devotion, nay, your semblance of devotion, 
would make happy, — ^who would chase away 
every sorrow at your heart, and be your truest 
comforter. And yet you, who see everything, 
pass her blmdly, and know not that your surest 
peace on earth is with that faithful and unselfish 
girl!" 

" Hush ! — you are speaking too loudly ; they 
will hear you. Of whom are you speaking ? '* 

'' Eunice!" 

** Eunice — your sister. Ah ! Miss Worcester, 
this is a fresh jest." 

Damaris was strangely excited and looked in 
no jesting mood. Searle became more and more 
bewildered. Should he ever understand this 
impetuous woman, who scoffed at him in one 
instant, and then in a second asked him to marry 
her sister ? 

" I say that Eunice, — or any one like her, if 
there be another in the world, — is the woman fit 
for you. A woman without romance, — not ill- 
tempered, or jealous, or capricious like me, but 
a something nearer heaven. A woman who 
would understand you, and cheer that life which 
your own scepticism has narrowed.'* 

"You advise me then to make your sister 
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Eunice an offer of marriage ? " said Lewis Searle, 
still wondering. 

" I have pointed out the woman most fitting 
to be your wife." 

** And she would accept me then, — me seven- 
teen years older than herself, — and constitute me 
her romance ? " 

« Ask her ! " 

** You wish me to ask her? Surely you wisn 
me to ask her, or you would not have spoken in 
this fashion, unless — unless, Damaris it is a 
jest." 

" Ask her ! " said Damaris, almost defiantly, 
and her black eyes full of fire met his un- 
shrinkingly. " You believe in no one's esteem 
for you, and that belief may kill all that is 
good in you, for you are more uncharitable 
than when uncle lived. There — save yourself, 
and take Eunice ! " 

" If I thought that there was a woman in the 
world who could love me for my own miserable 
self, I am desperate enough to try for happiness, 
— I who never found it for myself! Could I 
ever regret acting thus desperately ? " 

" No." 

*'You are apart from me, — ^you will mafry 
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Ranwick, — but there is a look of you in the face 
of Eunice, and she may not spurn me as you 
have done, and — and you wish it ! " 

There are times in the lives of men when the 
most prudent are likely to act the most rashly, 
and such a time had come to Lewis Searle. His 
had been a long life of restraint, and now he felt 
more like the impulsive, hot-blooded youth of 
nineteen than the sober man who had attained 
last month seven-and-thirty years of age. 
Perhaps he was mad, or his love for Damaris 
had driven him mad that night, convinced as he 
was by her own words that she loved another. 
He was beset by a mad desire to please her, at 
any sacrifice to himself; or to do something 
wild and out of the common way now that the 
fit was on him. 

" I will ask her to-night," he murmured ; " to- 
morrow I shall be a coward again, with no faith 
in man or woman.*' 

" No, — no ! not thus rashly," cried Damaris. 

** You tell me that I shall never repent a step 
like that. You have betrayed your sister's 
secret, or led me to the brink of a second folly ; 
and I am all obedience." 

^* Mr. Searle!" 
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But he did not hear her. He had pushed his 
way from the supper-table, and she was left to 
brood on the last words that he had uttered, — 
words that were strange and full of excitement, 
and seemed to scorch her brain as she stood 
there, surrounded by noisy guests, whose tongues 
the sparkling wine had loosed. She moved 
back from the supper-table, looked vacantly 
round her as if in search of help, and then 
her face brightened at the sight of her mother 
standing at the foot of the table, trying to look 
amiable, and dying for a seat. 

The instant afterwards she was at her mother's 
side. 

" Where is Eunice, mother ? I must see her." 

"Beally I don't know, Damaris. Is there 
any necessity for me to stand here any longer 
like a fool?" 

"Where is father?" 

" Asleep on the couch in the card-room, and 
the best place for him." 

"I don't think that they will miss either host 
or hostess now. Those that are not half asleep 
are half drunk." 

"Great heaven, Damaris, what an expres- 
sion!" 
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But Damans was gone. She went upstairs 
to her mother's room, — no one there. She 
passed into her own, and found Eunice sitting 
there by the fire, and shivering with her opera- 
cloak thrown round her. 

" Have you supped, Eunice ? " 

** Yes. Did you not see me in the room ? " 

"No.*' 

" Ah ! I suppose not ! " 

" Eunice, I have much to confess, presently. 
I have been a great coward, and acted ungene- 
rously and cruelly towards you — God forgive 
me, as you will, when you know all ! *' 

" What is the matter, dear ? " 

Eunice might well ask what was the matter, 
for the proud girl had flung herself at the younger 
sister's feet, and was weeping in her lap. 

" Don't tell any one, but I'm going mad," she 
said, with an earnestness that would have raised 
a smile on a less startling occasion. ^' I have 
been worried a long way towards it to-night, and 
have acted foolishly and cruelly. Promise me 
not to go downstairs again to-night — pray pro- 
mise me that ! " 

"I have just stolen up here for good; I 
thought it was not likely that any one would 
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wonder what had become of me, except mother, 
perhaps, who would make this dazzling, fashion- 
able world mine." 

She shuddered as she spoke. 

** And you will promise me not to come down 
again to-night ? " 

^*Yes; I promise. But for what reason, 
Damaris ? " 

^* For your own good, — perhaps for mine ; I 
can't tell yet Perhaps for the good of — " she 
paused, and then said, as she rose to her feet, 
*' of us all ; who knows ? " 

She flung her arms round her, held Eunice's 
head to her throbbing bosom, and kissed her 
passionately several times. 

" Good night, dear." 

^* Good night, dear Damaris ; and to-morrow 
an end to the mystery." 

*^ To-morrow, or — ^whenever I have the cou- 
rage to confess how mean and poor a thing I 
am." 

Then she went out of the room, and down the 
stairs, swiftly and noiselessly. 
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CHAPTER YIL 



A HUMBLE APOLOGY. 



Damaris Worcester looked in at the card- 
room on the next landing-place before passing 
into the ball-room once more. She breathed 
more freely, for one danger was escaped for 
the night; her temples throbbed less unplea- 
santly, and her blood was cooler by several: 
degrees. 

" I shall be myself soon ; I have been a long, 
long way from myself to-night," she had mut- 
tered, as she went down the stairs. " I must 
have been insane ! " 

In the card-room she found her father asleep^ 
as Mrs. Worcester had already informed her, — 
asleep with two huge cushions under his head, 
so that he might breathe the more freely, — 
cushions placed there by his wife before she 
went down to supper, though she would not 
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* 

have owned to that act of consideration on any 
account. 

Damaris took the liberty of waking her sire, 
— a feat performed with no small diflSculty, but 
resulting in success, and in Mr. Worcester sitting 
up with his hair erect, and his face of a bluish- 
red, like pickled cabbage. 

" Ah ! Damaris, girl," he said, in a thick 
voice. " Spent a jolly evening, I hope, m'dear. 
Wish I had I" 

*' Have you not, then ? " 

** The old lady's been rowing me on the sly. 
All day has the old lady been rowing me on the 
sly, and preaching, and going in at me, and tell- 
ing me that I was a beast of the field, and a 
disgrace to her, and you, and this swell Square. 
I suppose in my own establishment I have a 
right to make myself as jolly as I can." 

He stooped his head so low to reflect upon 
this supposition, that he nearly dived off the 
couch into the fireplace. Damaris pushed him 
back gently, and he looked up into her face 
with the stupid expression which she knew so 
well. 

** Where's everybody gone ? " 

** A great many have gone home.'* 
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^ " Curse their impudence," said Mr. Wor- 
cester, " to march themselves off without shak- 
ing hands, after being jolly at my expense all 
the evening, and winning nineteen pounds of 
me at whist ! Who the devil was it that stuck 
me here all night, I wonder, and made me 
lose my money by wholesale." 

"You must go to bed now. Eunice has 
gone to bed." 

" I'm not going to leave the place with lights 
flaring about everywhere," said Mr. Worces- 
ter, with great gravity of expression; "to go 
to bed and be burnt up to a. cinder before I 
know where I am. — Is that the music still ? *' 

^ Yes ; a few are dancing." 

" I was a capital dancer when I was a young 
man, Damaris; I daresay you wouldn't mind 
giving the old dad a turn to-night. Let us — " 

" We are all tired ; we must get rid of these 
people, and the fewer dancers the better. Put 
your hand upon my arm, so." 

" I'm not going to bed," he said, doggedly. 
. " Yes, you are," said Damaris, firmly ; ^ I 
wish it, and you have always studied my wishes, 
father." 

" Except in leaving off the drink," he said, 
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shaking his head at his own moral weakness, 
"and now I am worse than ever! Not that 
I drink more," he corrected, " but port wine is 
more heady, somehow, than fourpenny ale, 
which never agreed with me, even with the gin 
in it. This way, you say ? Well, it's no use 
our having words about it, and I'll go to bed ; 
we never have had words, and are not likely to 
begin now, my favourite. Do you know," 
pausing on the landing to put this question to 
his daughter, " what this reminds me of? " 

"No." 

" The night you led me home to Stackfdrd, 
before you went away for good. When we met, 
coming up the hill, the man you never liked." 

" Mr. Searle ? " she inquired. 

" Ah ! the wonderful man — the odd man — 
the injured man." 

"Injured!" 

" Does he not look like an injured man ? I 
have always fancied so. And we met him coming 
up the hill, and I asked him for a light ; and you 
were a little ragged, obstinate child, who would 
take me home and lead me along just as you are 
doing now. But then I was screwed ! " 

" Yes ; this way." 
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"Ah ! upstairs, of course. And I don't know 
but what those days were the happiest ; for there 
was nothing to worry about, Damaris, nothing 
on our minds, and we could go anywhere, and 
were all together, and your mother," sinking his 
voice to a whisper, " wasn't half such a Tartar ! " 

He rambled all the way upstairs like this; 
he flung himself on the bed to bemoan in his 
full-dress suit, the days of the tramp and out- 
cast; and he went off to sleep whilst Damaris 
watched him, and talked in his sleep about the 
Elvani family — ^the famous Elvani family — the 
classical and musical Italians. 

" God help him ! — how weak he is getting, 
and we so powerless to stop the old habit," said 
Damaris, watching him ; " can I hear him speak 
like this, and of the old days he regrets, and 
yet be the proud^ vindictive woman that I 
am!" 

She quitted the room, cautiously closed the 
door, and then went downstairs once more in the 
direction of the ball-room. When the ball-room 
was in sight she hesitated as to her next step, 
standing with her hand on the rail of the balus- 
ters, and looking down almost nervously towards 
the tall, grim sentinel, who seemed on duty by 
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the curtains therei This was the Mr. Searle 
of whom she seemed afraid now. 

She had not made up her mind what to do, 
when his face turned in her direction, and he 
saw her. Then she descended at once, and 
stood with him at the door whilst the dance went 
on within— stood by his side and trembled for 
an instant as he looked at her. 

"I have not seen your sister since supper," 
he said, calmly. 

The ice was broken, and she spoke at once 
very hurriedly, and, for the first few words, 
almost incoherently. 

" Mr. Searle, I am sorry, that is, I am glad 
that you have not seen her. . It was a jest, or I 
was out of my mind, and acted very unfairly to 
Eunice and you. I will ask you to forgive me 
the folly of the last hour, and to think no more 
of it." 

** It was a strange jest," he said, gravely, 
**but I will try and forget it. There was 
nothing intended, then, in the mention of your 
sister's name to me? There was not the 
slightest probability of Eunice Worcester saying 
* Yes ' to any offer of mine ? " 

He was cool and precise, but he would not 
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spare her, and he seemed, by his persistency in 
the subject, to demand his answer. 

" Have I not said," she said, ahnost piteously, 
" that it was a jest ? '' 

"Yes/' 

** Then do not pain me any more with the 
subject. I have offered you an apology. I am 
really very sorry." 

Mr. Searle bowed at this fresh instance of her 
humility, but the hard lines about his mouth did 
not relax. He would have spoken again, had 
not Matthew Ranwick darted through the lace 
curtains draping the door, and put an end to the 
conference between them. 

" Miss Damaria, Miss Damaris!" he said, half 
reproachfully and half playfully, " your partners 
for the last dance have been weeping and gnash- 
ing their teeth in an unavailing search for you. 
Thank Heaven that you brighten the scene 
before this next waltz, for which — thank Heaven 
again — my name is down ! " • 

" You are wild to-night, Mr. Ranwick," said 
Damaris, shrinking back. 

" Ah ! and well I may be," he said, looking 
at Damaris with bold bright eyes, that had the 
glitter of downstairs champagne in them, " for 
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I have heard good news, received good and 
glorious news, that has turned my head a little, 
with the great joy at my heart. My old grand- 
father walked all the way from Fulhara with 
it, for he knew that I was anxious about a 
telegram. He's as faithful and one-thoughted — 
that's a queer word — as a dog. Miss.Damaris, 
take my arm, and let me tell you all the news 
before the dance begins." 

'* Not now. I shall dance no more to- 
night." 

•* You will not ? — ^not the dance for which I 
have longed, and — " 

He looked at Searle, and his better sense cut 
short his rhapsody before the stern face of the 
third party. 

" I think, if I were you, that I would absolve 
Miss Worcester of her promise to-night. She is 
evidently tired." 

** Certainly, if Miss Worcester wishes," said 
young Ranwick, very politely ; " but — ^" 

" I wish it," she interrupted. ** I have said 
that I shall dance no more to-night." 

" But you will not refuse to hear my news, 
Miss Damaris ? " 

" Good news will keep till the morning, and 
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in the morning you will be able to detail it 
more accurately." 

He winced at the expression in her eyes, and 
made no effort to stop her as she swept haughtily 
by him into the ballroom. He looked at Searle 
in confusion, passed his hand over his forehead, 
and muttered, — 

" What have I said, Mr. Searle ? *' 

" Not much to offend her — but your manner 
is not quite composed, and the champagne was 
good and strong." 

" Upon my soul, I have not drunk to excess ! 
Joy may have upset me along with the wine, 
that's all." 

" Or there may be something enervating in 
the air that makes a man look queer, and act 
more so." 

" What, are you not right ? " 

" I have been far from right, but am getting 
better by degrees." 

" Shall we go home ? " said Matthew ; " here, 
I'll walk a little way .with you and tell you my 
news — I shall burst if I don't tell some one ! It's 
no good my stopping here to-night — only I 
should not like Damaris to think that I had 
been drinking." 
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" Least said, soonest mended — ^I have found 
out the wisdom of that musty proverb. Let us 
leave the revellers to themselves, Ranwick,— 
what say you ? " 

" Very well." 

" Mrs. Worcester is sitting in a draught still ; 
we can reach over and touch her hand and 
thank her quietly for a very pleasant even- 
ing. 

The action was suited to the word, and Mrs. 
Worcester shook hands with her two guests, and 
said, " Going — so early ? " with that well-bred 
astonishment which sleepy hostesses contrive 
to show in the small hours of the morning, when 
they are praying for the last carriage to fetch 
away the last guest. 

Lewis Searle looked as if by instinct for 
Damaris. She was sitting in one of the recesses 
by the window talking to Mrs. Courtenay, who 
was affable in her demeanour just then, and evi- 
dently singing to the praise and glory of her 
Edwin. Damaris raised her eyes at the same 
moment, and there was a sad, a very sad look 
in them before they were veiled again by the 
long dark lashes. 

Ah ! that look was for Matthew Ranwick, he 
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thought as he went away ; she was sorry that her 
lover had, in his excitement, .made free with her 
father's champagne. 

" Now, Mr. Kanwick/' he said, " I am at 
your service. 
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CHAPTER Yin. 



MORE ADVICE GRATIS. 



Outside in the cold of that January night they 
found old Matthew Ranwick waiting for them. 
Perceiving his grandson accompanied by a 
stranger, he would have withdrawn into the 
shadow of the Square, had not young Matthew's 
keen eyes detected him. 

" There is the old man — the old guardian and 
friend," he said to Searle ; " there is no telling 
where he may turn up to look after a fellow — 
Here, grandad — ^it is all right" 

Old Matthew Ranwick advanced — his head 
bent forwards and his hands behind him in the 
old Bath-chair style. One could almost fancy, 
watching him, that he was drawing along with 
him the load of his transgressions, and that they 
weighed heavily, though they had been com- 
mitted for his grandson's sake ; weighed more 
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heavily with advancing years, for he walked 
more feebly that night, Matthew thought, or 
else waiting in the cold had cramped his limbs 
somewhat. 

"I'm sorry to intrude, Mat," the old man 
said, apologetically, ** 'specially when you have 
company with you ; but I knowed that you 
were anxious about the letter, and I brought it 
on at once." 

"Thank you — thank you — ^you could not 
have done me a better service ; you, who have 
done me so many good turns in your life, dad. 
This," indicating his companion, " is Mr. Searle, 
whom you have met before.'* 

" My respex to you, sir," said old Ranwick, 
uncovering for an instant ; " you are one of the 
few I remembers in my prayers.** 

" I ! " said Searle, who seemed to object to 
that liberty. 

" I didn't think much of you wunst — for you 
was allers on the look-out against us somehow ; 
but when things was at the pinch with Aim, 
and the stingy devils clean floored him, you 
set him up with good advice, and lent him 
money." 

" Justice, not kindness — 1 was sure of his 
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advancement, and of my money back," was the 
indifferent answer. 

" So I prays for you/' 

" You might have asked my permission — ^per- 
hap, I pray for myself." 

** P'raps you want a deal of praying for — quiet 
chaps are ginrally the wust^" said old Ranwick, 
reflectively. " I remember the time — but no, 
you must be a good man — you take to him and 
help him, and Gord bless you for ever and ever, 
sir, and send you luck wherever you most want 
it — ^in health, money, or women." 

" Shall I bid you good night here ? " 

" Not just yet, if you do not mind. Grand- 
dad," said Matthew, "get a good fire ready for 
me, we will have a chat to-night over our luck, 
and I shall be with you in half-an-hour." 

" Where are you going ? " 

** For a sharp walk with Mr. Searle ; we 
have a little to discuss together." 

" Very well — I can t walk your pace, and I'll 
go home, Mat. But it was good news ? " 

" Yes." 

"Honour bright?" 

" The best of news, for I am a rich man, and 
mean to keep so to the end of my days/* 
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" That's well, — that's well, — I knew it would 
be, and that they could not keep you down. 
See how it all comes round now ! " 

He went away chuckling to himself at his 
grandson's good fortune, and young Matthew 
Kanwick passed his arm through Lewis Searle's. 

"Which way?" 

" Strand way for me. Will that suit you ? " 

" Any way will suit me. Distance is nothing 
— I have wings on my back to-night." 

"Joy has rendered you extravagant, Ran- 
wick, — this is not the business man whom I 
have known." 

" No, sir — but in the first flush of joy a little 
extravagance may be excused," he answered. 
"•Why, I have made fifty thousand pounds ! " 

*'I will not congratulate you — that amount 
may be your ruin, Ranwick." 

" No, sir. It was a lucky coup — there Was 
great risk in the venture — ^perhaps I risked too 
much, and had too little consideration for what 
might happen, if I were unfortunate ; but all's 
well that ends well, and for ever after this, I 
pledge my word that I will be as prudent and 
as close a man of business as ever Mr. Harland 
was." 
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" Can the man who breaks the bank at 
Baden, refrain from stealing back to the green 
baize?" 

'" I would be content with my first prize, and 
make a bolt with it." 

" Then you are one man in a thousand." 

** I hope that I am," was the conceited 
answer. 

They walked on silently together for a few 
minutes, then Matthew, full of his subject, burst 
forth again, — 

"I have not acted heroically — perhaps, to 
your mind, I have acted almost dishonourably 
in risking my banker s money on a venture that 
might have collapsed, and left me penniless and 
debt-burdened; but I was spurred on, and I 
chanced it!. I felt that I should be successful," 
he said, by way of further excuse, " I was sure 
of the result almost, Ibut still the responsibility 
turned a few of my hairs grey." 

** And for ever after this a prudent man ? " 

"Yes, sir." 

" The man whom I first met in oflSce ; 
honest, industrious, full of energy, and ful of — 
himself! " 

Matthew laughed. 
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" I think that I am selfish and have been always 
something of a schemer. But then I was thrown 
amongst strange people, and deep schemers, and 
met with strange temptations.'* 

** Ii) a difierent sphere, you would have been 
a better man. You have been fortunate, and 
the chance of becoming a better man, you need 
not miss yet/' 

"I will try to deserve my good fortune in 
every way." 

" You are a lucky fellow — destined to be lucky 
to the end of your days. I have met with one 
or two men like you, everything they touched was 
changed to gold, as though they had been heirs to 
Midas — ^^everything they desired became theirs, 
and the women on whom their hearts were set, 
turned to them, and became their wives. But 
those men were not happy men — they were more 
nervous, exacting, irritable than their fellow- 
mortals to whom no good chance had come, 
though they had waited and prayed for it all 
their lives ! " 

" Shall I tell you how I made this money ? " 

"It is not worth while. There are many 
ways of speculating at Brazil — banks, railways, 
mines, native produce, and government loans — 
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we will take the story as read, and Matthew 
Ranwick, who might have been in prison for 
debt, or sweeping a crossing in the street, is 
worth fifty thousand pounds." 

" You will not spare me. And yet men risk 
name and fortune every day. What do you 
think the secret lives of City men resemble ? — • 
what are the secret actions which success glosses 
over, or for ever conceals ? " 

" Shall we dismiss the subject ? You staked 
all and won — you are resolved to be prudent 
henceforth ?" 

" Henceforth and for ever." 

" You will marry and settle ? " 

" Yes — I promise that." 

" You will marry Damaris Worcester ? " 

"Yes, sir," he answered frankly, "if I can." 

"Exactly," 

" You have heard then of my long attachment 
to Damaris — her mother has probably told you 
that I have confessed the state of my afiections 
to her?" 

" I received that information from Mrs. 
Worcester." 

" And you do not think that Mrs. Worcester 
is — that she is averse to the match ? " 
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" No. She has confidence in your abilities 
to succeed in life, but she will wait for your 
success before she gives you a definite an- 
swer.'* 

"Yes, I know that.** 

" Possibly this made you dash at your fortune 
in so reckless a fashion." 

"It was one of the spurs that goaded me 
on. Oh I Mr. Searle, I have loved Damaris for 
so long a time ; long ago, with Mr. Harland's 
consent, I asked her to be my wife, and though 
she refused me then, I have fancied lately that 
there is new hope for me." 

"There came a reverse in life to Damaris, 
and you kept away from her. How did so 
high-spirited a girl forgive that worldly retro- 
gression ? " 

" It was not her poverty that held me back 
from her. I was pure-minded enough — ay, 
and unselfish enough— to have given up my 
chances in the Harland service, and have shared 
her life with mine, beginning a new one for 
us both, when Mr. Harland checked me, and 
that wretch Courtenay told me a story that 
froze my blood — that chilled my heart towards 
her.** 
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" Ah ! the evil genius of the piece again I " 

**You may sneer, sir, but the proofs were 
strong. He made out that Damaris, catching at 
position, — ^any position, rather than her old estate, 
—had asked to become his wife on the night that 
she was driven from her uncle's house." 

" And you believed him ? '* 

" I believed Mr. Harland, who told me this, 
for he had heard it from a servant who was a 
^tener; Edwin Goartenay but confirmed his 
statement." 

" How was it disproved then ? ** 

" But lately, by Damaris. She was taunting 
Coortenay with his meanness ; confronting him 
with his own weapons; for he had but sought 
her for his uncle's money, and the servant who 
made all the mischief did not understand her 
saarcamns* She acted rashly." 

^^ She is prone to rash acts, unfortunately ^ and 
they lead more than herself to rashness in turn," 
said Searle, thoughtfully. 

^^ Hence the misunderstanding,'* continued 
Matthew, not seeing idl the application here; 
'^bot it has all been cleared up. She knows 
ikow, by indirect means, why I held aloof wbdn 
her fortunes were at their lowest tbb, and she 
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has been kinder and more gentle to me 
since." 

" You have spoken of love to her ? " 

*' No. It was a promise to her mother that 
I should not until I was a richer man. Now I 
am free from that promise ; my love comes with 
my good fortune, and you need not wonder at 
my extravagance." 

" You are naturally a sanguine man.'* 

" I have a hope of Damaris. I see no rival 
in my path that I need fear." 

"No. I think that you are sure of your 
prize." 

"Thank you for that assurance," said Mat- 
thew, warmly. 

'' I have no doubt that the girl's affection has 
been purified and strengthened by your long 
attachment to her, and that the day is not far 
distant when she will acknowledge that. It is in 
your power to make her a very happy wife ; and 
with the sober thoughts that shouldcome to you 
now, and with the earnestness which has always 
been yours, the task need not be diflScult. You 
are fitted for each other ; years of intimacy have 
made you understand each other; neither you 
nor she can make a better choice." 



— i 
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" You have confidence in me again, then, Mr. 
Searle?" 

" When you are married to her, I will have 
that confidence. And the sooner you propose 
to her, and wed her, the better for yourself and 
your future. God-speed to you both after 
that.'' 

Matthew was touched by Mr. Searle's interest 
m their welfare. He murmured some indistinct 
thanks. 

"It is because you have passed the ordeal, 
that I feel that Damaris may trust in you, — 
that Damaris will save you from further rashness. 
With her, you will feel that it is not just or 
right to risk anything. She is immeasurably 
too good for you, — far above you in every 
way ; her faults but spring from her detestation 
of that which is mean and covetous and self- 
seeking, and you will love her with all your 
heart and strength." 

"I have done so long since. I have — but 
you do not wish me to weary you with my 
rhodomontade, — the outpourings of the soul of 
two-and-twenty. I will only ask you to excuse 
my rhapsody, for you have loved in your day, 
and can understand me." 

n2 
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'*Yes. I have loved in my day. I have 
loved Damans Worcester ! '* 

** You ! *' ejaculated Matthew. 

** It is fair to tell you liiis, after all your con- 
fessions,— you drag it from me/' he added, 
harshly ; "and now it lies before you to laugh at, in 
the boastfiilness of your younger years. I undeiv 
stood her before all of you, but my chances 
were not good^ and I retired very quickly 
vanquished, — very quickly convinced that I was 
too old-fashioned and pragmatic for her. I can 
afford to laugh at my weakness now/' he said, 
^^ and to wish, with all my heart, that she will 
find content with you. If she love you, she 
will find her happiness at your side, even if you 
are weaker than I take you to be." 

" You have utterly surprised me, Mr. Searle,** 
said Matthew. 

^^ I am like a sensation drama,*-*! am full c^ 
surprises," he answered ; " there are times when I 
surprise myself, — never more than I have done 
to»night^ when a harlequin would have been less 
versatile. Now I am sobering down, and I 
think that it is for good !" 

" You are scarcely like yourself to-night, sir." 

" You have seen it too 1 — ^and I have fuicied 
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myself so great an adept in masking my emo- 
tions. I turn off here — good night" 

" I will go as far as your hotel with you.'* 

" No, you will not," was the quick reply. " I 
have heard everything; I have given you the 
best advice in my power ; had I been your best 
friend I could not have done more." 

** You are one of the few in whom I can trust. 
You will allow me to consider you my best 
friend ; it is to you, after all, that I owe my rise 
in life." 

"Bather to your own elastic conscience," said 
Searle, coldly. " You pain me ; you insult me ; 
for you know that I make no friends, and trust 
in no one but myself. This is my old creed, 
and I am from this time a stancher devotee than 
ever. Good morning." 

" Good morning," echoed Ranwick, at a loss^ 
what to say after this, and thus the two men 
separated. 
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CHAPTER JX. 

THE BRINK OF CONFESSION. 

Before the wreck of last night's dissipation was 
cleared away, when the shutters of the drawing- 
room were still closed to the daylight, and the 
floor was strewn with flowers stripped from 
bouquets, and remnants of lace and muslin 
from skirts that had been extra voluminous, or 
extra unfortunate — ^when the wax-candle ends 
were still in candelabra and before girandoles, 
and everything was out of place and seemed 
never likely to get in ; when the servants were 
beginning to creep about the house, red-eyed 
and ill-tempered, Eunice Worcester, equipped 
for her journey back to Caterham, knocked 
lightly on the panels of her sister s door. 

"Who is there?" asked Damaris, from 
within. 

" It is I. Good-by ; I am going back to my 
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schoolhouse — don't forget me, dear, or keep long 
away." 

^* One moment." 

** Don't rise ; I have not much time to spare 
to catch the first train from the Victoria sta- 
tion." 

" I am up," said Damaris, as she opened the 
door, and surprised Eunice by appearing thereat 
in her morning dregs ; ^^ I have been up these 
two hours." 

" You stand the fatigue of party-giving well,' 
said Eunice, entering, " though I cannot say that 
you look well after last night's excitement." 

They stood in the room together, and Damaris 
closed the door and gazed long and wistfully at 
her sister. 

" You do not ask me for an explanation of my 
conduct of last night — you are surely curious 
concerning it ? " 

" I am a woman," was the idiomatic answer. 

"Will you let me put ofi* the evil day? I 
have — I have not," she faltered, " the courage to 
tell you now. But I will come and tell you — 
there, I promise you that faithfully 1 I will 
come to that dear quiet home of yours, where 
there is peace, and confess to you how weak. 
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m]fa]j and sly a woman I have been, and coax 
you to foi^ive me." 

" Will it require much coaxing, Damaris ? " 

" I hope not/' 

" I cannot think of any harm that you can 
do me, or that you would have the heart to do 
me, Damaris, that I could not forgive. There, 
you are an extravagant actress, and I will think 
no more about it — '1 daresay it will prove to be 
all nonsense before I see you again. I shall not 
fret about the mystery," she said, cheerfully; 
"my school opens to-morrow, and I have no 
time for the maudlins." 

** You are content ? " 

" I hope so — I think so/* 

" A life with no regrets — and yet you made 
me once a strange confession." 

" Ah ! let that pass," said Eunice, reddening ; 
" you extracted that from me by the rack and 
thumbscrew, and I have forgotten all that/' 

'^ Impossible ; a woman never forgets.** 

" She should try ; it is wicked to grieve for 
the unattainable, and a true woman's heart never 
breaks, whilst there are honest duties in life 
before her, friends at her side, and a Bible to 
read. I am content— I have not any regrets. 
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Damaris; I am a cold-blooded animal, not 
prone to excitement." 

^^ Are you content because the hope is not all 
gone yet ? " asked Damaris. 

" Perhaps it is that, shrewd observer," said 
Eunice with a merry laugh, to which Damaris 
did not respond. "I see my beau idSal 
occasionally at Gaterham^ I visit his sister now 
and then, I know whom, she would like her 
brother to marry, and — ^he is still a bachelor, 
and goes not often into society ! " 

" This is mere pleasantry, now, of course ? '* 
said Damaris. 

" Perhaps it is — ^perhaps it is a long way 
beyond jesting, for all my frivolity. This is 
how it stands, my dear Damaris. If he ever 
ask me to be his wife, I shall say, * Thank you, 
sir — yes,* and drop him a grateful curtsey for 
his* kind remembrance, and for ever afterwards 
be as proud of my prize as it is in mortal power 
to be ; but if he never ask me, I will be 
content to keep my secret under lock and key, 
and live and die the primmest of old maids. 
Perhaps when he is very old and grey-haired, and 
as deaf as a beetle, one of these fine days when 
he is at work in his garden, with his hand on his 
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poor old back which aches with too much 
stooping and digging, I will tell him of the silly 
liking that I had for him when I was a girl, 
and what a good little wife he lost in his short- 
sightedness ! " 

The rippling laugh escaped from her lips 
again at this picture, but there was a dash of 
sentiment amidst tbe grotesque, and Damaris 
saw that there were tears swimming in the 
gentle woman's eye?. She was on the brink of 
her own revelation — ^she had led Eunice towards 
it, but she paused at once. 

" And if he marry another woman and go 
away for good ? " 

" I have not thought of that," said Eunice, turn- 
ing pale. " I am afraid that I should be jealous 
of any woman who could make his heart beat 
for her, and that I should try my hardest to hate 
her out of spite. But I have not seen the girl 
whom he could love — she must be perfect in mind 
and body to please him, and there is no perfec- 
•tion, moral and physical, down here. So dear old 
Lewis will grow grey in single-blessedness, and 
think himself * No Man's Friend ' to the last day 
of his life. There — I am afraid that I have 
lost my train." 
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" Make sure that you have, and stay with me 
to-day." 

" For my scholars to find me all in a confusion 
the day afterwards. It cannot be done for all 
the mysterious aggravating sisters in the world." 

" I will try and clear up all mystery before 
you leave, then." 

"A temptation; but your little mystery of 
last night will keep, or I shall forget it. Last 
night was a bad dream to me, in which no one 
was exactly the same — ^not even sober Mr. 
Searle, or still more sober Miss Eunice Wor- 
cester, schoolmistress. I feel more charitable 
towards mankind this morning ; I feel — that I'll 
not stop another minute for anybody! God 
bless you, Damaris — good-by I " 

She kissed her, and hastened away^ and Da- 
maris turned towards her seat at the toilet-table, 
and gave herself up to a long think before breakfast. 

But the thoughts were conflicting, and ren- 
dered her restless. She calculated the time to 
the breakfast-hour; they were late risers at 
Eaton Square, and nine or ten was probably the 
time at which they would face each other that 
morning ; the clock on the mantelpiece pointed 
but to seven. 
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" I will go out," she said, *^ and walk away 
this headache.'* 

In a few minutes she was dressed for walking ; 
the servants saw her pass into the Street, and 
it being an unusual practice of hers, they made 
their own generous comments upon the proceed- 
ing, after the habit of their kind. 

" Up to her larks again ! — always was a flighty 
customer," observed one who had been in Mr. 
Harland's service in that house, had passed with 
him to Bedford Street, was taken up by Mr. 
Harland's successors and reinstated in the old 
establishment 

^ Made an appointmeni; with some gent last 
night. You see now, if we ever gets to hear of 
it, if she ain't going to meet some gent! " 

'^Well, — it's natur," said the parlour-maid, 
who had an inclination to meet certain gents 
herself who were in service lower down the 
Square; "no doubt you went courting Mrs. 
Wisby, and meeting her on the sly, afore you 
married her." 

" I met her at proper times and seasons, — not 
afore anybody was up." 

"After everybody had gone to bed, I spose," 
said speaker number one. 
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" That's a vile insiniwation ; and mark this, 
Bodgers, — ^you and' I is two^ so you'll keep your 
conversation to yourself." 

** I means," said Bodgers, sententiously. 

Wisby would have added a piece of his mind, 
and was preparing for action by tuning at the 
lapels of his coat, when the kitchen-maid 
rushed breathlessly upon the scene with the 
morning's cream in her jugs. 

" It's just what we supposed. The young 
missus has met a gentleman at the corner, with 
such a big bow-pot in his hand. The milkman 
seed 'em stop, and walk away together." 

Grand chorus of servitors, — 

"There, I told you so!" 
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CHAPTER X. 

MR. RANWICK, JUNIOR, MAKES HIS SECOND 
PROPOSAL. 

It was quite true. Damaris Worcester had met 
a gentleman at the comer of the street, stopped 
to exchange a few words with him, turned and 
walked with him quietly and steadily away from 
Eaton Square. The gentleman had a large 
bunch of flowers in his hand ; he had been to 
Covent Garden market for it, early as the hour 
was, and he had intended it as a free-will offer- 
ing at Eaton Square, — to leave with his compli- 
ments thus early in the morning, and call again 
at a later hour with polite inquiries after every 
body's health, and a request to make known his 
intentions to the mother and Damaris. 

He had not slept well. He was overjoyed 
and could not sleep ; his grandfather had dis- 
turbed him by coming to his bedside in the dark 
morning and shouting out his exultations, like an 
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old man whose wits had given way with the good 
fortune that had come at last. He had begged 
the old man to be silent, to reserve his congratu- 
lations till the morning, and had led him back to 
his room, — rash youth blessed all the way by the 
faltering lips of wisdom, — and when the tardy day- 
light had shown behind the window-blind, young 
Banwick had made his escape from the house. 

It was a good omen that Damaris should have 
been restless too^ and that he should meet her 
on the King's highway, coming towards him as 
to her lawful lover. It was a striking coinci- 
dence .of which he would take advantage, being 
full of his one subject, a bold wooer, and a man 
who believed in his luck. 

** I did not anticipate the pleasure of meeting 
you so early, Miss Damaris,* were his first words. 

" My head aches and I thought that the fresh 
morning would cure that disorder.'* 

" Are you going for a walk ? " 

^^Yes." 

** May I accompany you ? " 

Damaris hesitated for an instant. 

^ If you like," she replied, and thus he liad 
turned and gone with her towards the Park, as 
the milkman to the Worcesters had observed. 
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They went on towards Kensington Gardens, 
talking chiefly of last night's party by the way, 
Matthew Kan wick reserving his grand attack till 
they were out of the London streets. Damaris 
was bent on a long walk to Kensington Gardens, 
and he foresaw that he should be late to business 
that morning, unless he skipped his breakfast 
and went direct to the City, leaving his grand* 
father to wonder what had become of him* 

But business might wait an hour for a man 
who had netted fifty thousand pounds, and who 
had a chance, a rare chance now, of securing a 
handsome woman for his wife. 

So he bided his time, and walked on quietly 
by Damaris's side, wishing his big bouquet any- 
where but in his hot hand, and finding it very 
much in the way, and an object of great interest 
to passers-by. 

They were in Kensington Gardens at last, and 
he was prepared, without much preliminary 
bashfiilness, to begin. He was very fond of her, 
but he was scarcely afiraid of her, though she had 
already said No to his love-suit. He believed 
that her mother had paved the way for him, — 
given her an intimation of his feelings towards 
her, as he had hoped in one way or anotlier he 
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had done himself without breaking his word to 
Mrs. Worcester, He had been a witness to the 
new manner of Damaris towards him, and it had 
strengthened his hopes, and endowed him with a 
wonderful courage to state his case and ask her 
for her love. 

All that she had said to him when he first 
confessed his passion did not daunt him ; times 
had changed since then, currents of storm and 
passion seemed to have altered the face of things, 
and this was a new world where new fortunes 
had been made, new characters sustained, and 
where old love might be renewed with grace and 
delicacy. 

**Miss Damaris," he began, when the grass 
was beneath their feet, and the intensely practical 
streets with their hard pavements had been left 
behind, " you were ofiended with me last night ? 
You refused to dance with me.*' 

** You were not subdued in your demeanour, 
and I was afiraid of you, as well as weary of the 
ball/' 

" I had not been too reckless with the wine — 
I was intoxicated with a joy that had come to me 
swiftly, and which seemed like the realization of 
great hopes— I had become suddenly rich." 

VOL. III. 
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" I congratulate you. After the first flush of 
possession, you will find that you are no more 
happy than you were — less so, perhaps. I 
thought once that to be free from the anxiety of 
earning a living, was a fine thing.'* 

" You wish to be poor again ? " 

"Oh! no matter what I wish," she said, 
scornfully ; " all my life I have been a dissatis- 
fied woman." 

He read his cue here, and hastened on with 
his avowal. 

" Because you have had but little faith in 
those about you, and been blind to the love of 
those who have always held you dear, Damaris," 
he said ; V your mother has probably told you 
the substance of a confession that I made to her 
some months ago." 

"No." 

Matthew was surprised — even half-inclined to 
disbelieve her — to set down her answer to that 
reserve on matters delicate, which should distin- 
guish the conversation of a young unmarried 
woman. 

** You remember my explanation that escaped 
by accident, one evening at your house, when 
you spoke of friends who deserted you in adver- 
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sity and rallied round you with their false con- 
gratulations when the better times came back ? " 

"Yes." 

" I confessed then my reasons for remaining 
in the background with the rest." 

" You believed with the rest that I had acted 
in an unwomanly fashion, and begged for Edwin 
Courteiiay to save me from disgrace." 

" I was forced to believe that, Damans." 

" Why revive the subject now ? " 

" For this reason : that when the scales fell 
from nay eyes, I saw what a jealous, sulky fool I 
had been, and how my chances had been lost 
through my cruel want of faith in you. I spoke 
to your mother that very night, and told her 
what a long love mine had been, and she gave 
me hope to win you, — ^to wait for you till I was 
rich enough by my own exertions to oflTer you a 
home." 

"I knew nothing of this,** said Damaris, 
thoughtfiiUy ; " I might have had my suspicions 
that there was an understanding between you — 
a motive for your frequent visits to our house, 
despite the past warning that I had given. I 
thought that it might come to this some day again, 
and I am glad that you have spoken out so soon.'* 

o2 
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He did not like this answer— he read danger 
to his peace in it. She was too cool and self- 
possessed to please him; would she rejnain to 
the end a woman whom he could never under- 
stand ? 

" You will let me tell you that in riches and 
in poverty — through all the trials of your life, I 
have loved you with my whole heart.*' 

" You will let me tell you that I doubt it, 
Mr. Kanwick, — although I believe that you be- 
lieve it! But your love was very lukewarm 
when it warred against your interests and my 
uncle's patronage, and you did not seek me 
out to hear my story, my defence against those 
accusations which you accepted as true evidence 
in my disfavour. There, I do not blame you — 
I revive once more this subject to say that if you 
had come to me, as your first impulse had 
prompted you, I should have loved you for your 
unselfishness and confidence." 

"But now, when my love is purer and 
higher — '' 

" I will have none of it," Damaris interrupted, 
hastily; "I do not want any man's love now- 
least of all would I accept yours." 

" Damaris ! " he cried. 
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" I had misjudged you in the days of my dis- 
grace, and I knew at last that it was not fear of 
my uncle or of your position that kept you away 
from me when I had been reduced to the old 
level. For that act of misjudgment I have been 
making atonement, giving you back all my old 
esteem for your talents, my admiration for your 
perseverance, my friendship which I had with- 
drawn in my wounded pride, — and you have mis- 
taken all this for love. What can you know of 
love, to make these blunders, and pain yourself 
as well as me ? " 

** I have but loved one woman in my life, and 
have but studied her. She must not reproach 
me for my want of penetration." 

" What did I say long ago in that very draw- 
ing-room where we met last night — were not my 
words to the purpose then ? " 

" You have changed, Damaris," said Matthew, 
gloomily ; " you were changing towards me, for 
you would have loved me had I been the one 
friend to prove that reverses had made no diflFer- 
ence in my aflFection. You have owned that ! " 

** I have changed." 

" Had there been no reverses, you would have 
understood me and my love in good time, and 
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pitied me. The change had begun before the 
troubles came." 

" It is possible, for you were the only man in 
whom I could see some nobleness of soul, some 
generosity towards me. And then your grand- 
father schemed against my peace and brought 
about my fall." 

" My grandfather I " exclaimed Matthew Ran- 
wick. 

'* Ah ! that miserable, miserly, crafty old man, 
who schemed for your advancement and my dis- 
grace — you know nothing of that story ?" 

" I am in the clouds. Who told you — ^how 
can, it be true?" 

"I have learned it piece by piece — my 
uncle, in his last hours, confessed what had 
brought about my dismissal from his house — my 
father was the first to discover the clue to the 
enemy that I had always had in your family." 

" Tell me what you know ? " 

Damaris told him in a few words, glad of the 
opportunity that presented itself of changing 
the subject to a topic less embarrassing to her — 
a topic that she trusted was now dismissed for 
ever. But she did not understand Matthew 
Banwick's persistence, or with what dogged ob- 
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stinacy he would cling to the wreck of his hopes 
whilst one plank remained on the waters. He 
listened to her till his high white brow contracted 
and was seamed with lines ; he saw the evil that 
had been done by the marplot, and how, in all the 
changes that his grandfather's craft had brought 
about, he had drifted further and further from 
his love. 

^* He shall remember this. 1 will never for- 
give him. I see now all the misery of which 
he has been the cause!" 

^^ The misery is over, and he is a weak old 
man/' said Damaris, softening; "tell him that 
I know his secret and forgive him." 

" Damaris, I have lost you by his interference, 
and I cannot have mercy on a man who has 
helped to bUght my life like this. I could not 
bear to have him in my house from this time. 
I should begin to hate him as an evil presence ! " 

^^ You forget yourself, Mr. Ranwick, you for- 
get who he is, in this poor exhibition of rage." 

" Will you have me for your husband ? " he 
asked, fiercely ; " will you turn away from this 
strong^ deep love of mine without a fair excuse 
for -doing so ? Will you trust your happiness to 
my care ? " 
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I can never love you, Matthew/' she 
answered, gently ; " and you will get over this 
new folly, and think no more of me." 

Yes, he was extravagant and stagey. He 
hurled the bouquet from him with a curse, and 
dashed his clenched fists in his face. He had 
forgotten all concerning his fifty thousand 
pounds, and' remembered only that he had been 
foiled in securing this girl for his wife. 

'* I wish I that was dead I" he groaned. 

" Matthew, this is not manlike," she pleaded ; 
*' remember your own self-respect, and do not 
distress yourself and me with this poor spectacle. 
I am not fit to be your wife, and you would not 
understand me or make me a good husband. 
But remember how long we have known each 
other, and be my brother — ^we in whom poor 
uncle Harland was interested — and let me re- 
joice in your success, and feel that I have still 
a friend in whom I can trust." 

" You would have kept me for your friend, 
and that deceived me," he said, less wildly. 
**Well, Damaris, I will trouble you no more 
with my passion, but live it down from this 
day." 

"That is bravely said. For a man with the 
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world before him should not give way because a 
woman cannot marry him. The woman may 
break her heart for a man sometimes, for there 
is no active world for her to live in, and she turns 
back on herself and dies." 

**What a deadly error I have committed! 
and how every one has seen with my eyes, and 
led me on to this bitter disappointment ; even 
that man who makes no mistakes, and is as cold 
and observant as Justice." 

** Of whom are you speaking ? " 

"Mr. Searle." 

^* What — ^what has he said then ? " 

" That he saw your love for me — ^my love for 
you — and advised me to' marry you at once, 
reading too well the depth of our attachment. 
He wished God speed to a match that was never 
likely to come off," he added, with a hollow 
laugh. 

^* When was this?" 

"Last night." 

** Ah! you and he left our house together, I 
remember. And he said all this last night — 
pressed you to offer yourself to me to-day, 
— ^wished that we might be married ? " 

"Yes, Damaris." 
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^ Did he ever tell you — did you ever hear," 
she paused, and then went on again, ^' that he 
once professed to love me, too ? " 

" I was not aware of it till last night, and 
then he frankly confessed all. But he is a stoic ; 
he tells me that he can afford to laugh at his old 
folly, and to wish me every success. I shall 
never laugh at the delusion which I have fos- 
tered, or wish a rival better luck than mine; my 
blood runs too hotly in my veins for that." 

" Matthew, I am going home now. Will you 
spare me further, and let me go my way alone ? 
I can bear no more.'* 

" The streets ar^ full of people." 

^' Who will not molest me.'* 

" Let me call a cab, then, and see you within it." 

" As you will." 

They walked on together out of the gardens, 
and in the main road he found a cab for her, and 
saw her safely ensconced within it. 

" I must be your friend, then," he said, re- 
garding her very mournfully. **I cannot afford 
to lose sight of you altogether. Good-by." 

He parted from her thus ; he stood on the 
pavement watching the receding cab, with his 
face hardening as he gazed at it 
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" Neither can I aflFord to give you up, Da- 
maris, till you are dead, or have married some 
one else. You confess to changing, and you will 
change to me again, if I wait and love on." 

He took consolation to himself in that fashion, 
or attempted to do so, in his homeward walk ; he 
thought of his perseverance, his courage that 
had already dared so much, his good looks, and 
his fifty thousand pounds. Then he thought of 
the strange story that Damaris had told him, 
and of his crafty grandfather, who had worked 
so much mischief with so little sign. He must 
get rid of him, he could not trust him any 
longer ; the old man was as deep as Satan, and 
full of odd methods of revenging insults to the 
Ranwicks. He would hear of this new rebufl^ 
and begin scheming afresh, unless he brought 
the moral of his interference home to him. He 
felt disposed to be hard upon some one this 
morning, and he was in no mood to reflect on 
the weakness and the gray hairs of his old 
companion. 

**I will not live with him any more; he 
shall feel what it is to offend me, and take up 
my wrongs to avenge. I can never forgive 
him, and I must tell him so. He shall go ! " 
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He was not far from his own home at Ful- 
ham, and he entered the house foil of bitter- 
ness, and ready to pour forth the vial of his 
just wrath. He could not take into consider- 
ation at that time the old man's long affection 
for him. He was unjust, and unlike himself. 

He went straight to the drawing-room, where 
his grandfather sat heaped in the arm-chair by 
the fire, awaiting his return. He closed the 
door sharply, and marched forward with a heavy 
tread, but Kanwick, senior, did not look up as 
he advanced. 

** Old man, you have," — ^he began, and then 
he paused, and the shock of the great truth 
arrested forther speech. He stooped and 
touched him; he held him back and looked 
into the dead face of the old friend. 

Yes; the dead face of Matthew Ranwick, 
senior, from which the spectacles fell as the 
grandson touched him, although the telegram, 
was still held firmly in his clutch. 

He had waked after Matthew's departure, 
dressed himself, and searched for the telegraphic 
despatch ; he had gone hunting for it from room 
to room, until he had discovered it in the breast- 
pocket of his grandson's dresscoat; he had 
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tottered downstairs to read it over and over to 
himself, — ^to realize the fact that little Mat was 
rich at last, and then his withered heart had 
stopped for ever, and he had died of joy at the 
boy's good luck. 

Died just in time, before the boy had oflFered 
him one angry word, or uttered one reproach to 
scare him, — died full of faith in Mat's love for 
him! 



BOOK VI. 

THE GREAT DISCOVERT. 
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CHAPTER I. 

** WAS IT A JEST ? " 

The old life again at Caterham, — ^that philoso- 
phical inactivity which might have been termed 
Lewis Scarlets best estate, before he went gal- 
opading in Eaton Square. 

"He was more like himself/* as his doting 
sister phrased it, when he was left to himself 
and his flowers; but now the flowers scarcely 
appeared to absorb his attention so completely, 
and there was something missing from his old 
manner, scarcely to be defined, and yet not there. 

Rachel Searle began to grow nervous concern- 
ing him, — to wonder if anything had happened 
out of the common way at the Worcester s even- 
ing party, or whether retiring from business was 
the best thing in life for a man who professed 
to have no ambitions, and was but thirty-seven 
years of age. 

VOL. in. p 
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Her brother Lewis was not quite himself, she 
felt assured. She wished that he would confide 
in her, as he had done once or twice in life, and 
been all the better for. He was more eccentric, 
perhaps ; his old regular habits were missing ; 
one day he would rise early, as used to be his 
custom, and the next he would remain in his 
room till close upon midday, and then descend 
to his late breakfast, professing to have overslept 
himself. Then his satire was variable, — ^was 
degenerating at times into a hard unpleasant 
sarcasm, that was trying to the feelings of a 
considerate woman ; a sarcasm which would 
become suddenly missing, and be replaced by a 
sorrowful tenderness towards her, which was 
more distressing, because it was so unlike his 
manner, and seemed to forebode so much I She 
wished the acrimony of his speech back again 
with all her heart when those gentle moods set 
in, and she worried him about his feelings, and 
whether he was sure that he was well, till she 
brought the gall and wormwood back as a relief. 

It was evident that Lewis Searle was unsettled, 
but what had unsettled him? Was he still 
thinking of Damaris Worcester, — he who pro- 
fessed to have set her wholly aside after his dis- 
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appointment ? Would he never think of her 
favourite Eunice, so much more fitting for him 
in every way, and calculated to make his life as 
happy as the day was long ? She must find out 
the secret of her brother s changed demeanour, 
and then she would be able to discpver a remedy. 

Rachel Searle set forth in search of' her 
bosom friend and confidante Eunice, and related 
dl that was perplexing her. 

"His has been a stirring life," said Eunice ; 
" he is young still. Is it not possible, that with 
all his disregard of business, he may feel the re- 
action too acutely ? " 

"It is possible; but I think that there is 
something else in the background.'' 

"What can it be?" 

" I should like you to come over, and see for 
yourself," said Rachel. "I am sure that the 
change would do him good." 

" Thank you," said Eunice, hesitating. 

" You do not come so frequently now, and yet 
you are not tired of us, I'm sure." 

" No ; not tired of you both," replied Eunice. 

" I sometimes think, Eunice, that I was a little 
bit of a wretch for putting odd thoughts into 
your head concerning Aim." 

p2 
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Eunice blushed, but laughed. 

" Perhaps those odd thoughts were there be- 
fore/* she answered, naively. 

"Then I fostered them!" 

^ I do not say that they are anything but 
odd thoughts, now," said Eunice in defence; 
** thoughts which I can keep down, or send 
away, so they do not trouble me much, you 
see." 

"Ah! I see,** was the sorrowful answer; 
"but I was a silly, impetuous woman, and let 
too much of my own hopes escape me. And yet, 
telling you how glad I should be to see Lewis 
and you make a match of it led us to under- 
stand each other better, and to love each other 
more." 

" Yes ; I think that was likely. And Women 
are fond of gossip of this character,— HDf exchang- 
ing their day-dreams, as it were ; and I have 
learned to make you my sister-confessor, just as 
I have Damaris. We women cannot keep a 
secret, I suppose ; and yet you have not betrayed 
me to your brother ? " 
" My dear, is it likely ? *' 
"That would be to lower me very much in 
his eyes. He must never know that,— for the 
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hundredth time, Rachel, I say that he must 
never know that ! " 

"AAd as he does not know that, my dear, 
come and play whist at Caterham." 

*^ Very well/' 

Rachel went away exulting in the promise 
that she had extorted from her. She was always 
hopeful of results when Lewis Searle aiid Eunice 
were together ; Lewis must see what a clever, 
happy, shrewd, amiable girl Eunice Worcester 
was presently, and forget all about that fine 
stuck-up sister of hers. Women cannot keep a 
secret Eunice had said, but the secret of Lewises 
passion for Damaris Rachel Searle had treasured 
very jealously. Rachel would keep Eunice's 
thoughts running in one groove, and not scare 
her with a revelation which Damaris had not 
even thought fit to make. Ah! all that a 
wild piece of folly, of which everybody was 
ashamed, and therefore to be kept in the back- 
ground for good, unless Lewis should commit a 
further piece of extravagance and betray himself. 
Rachel had been less hopeful for Eunice since 
that startling confession of her brother ; and she 
had not lately sung the praises of Lewis so per- 
sistently to the little schoolmistress. She was 
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conscious, as she had asserted that day, that she 
had said too much and dwelt too much upon one 
topic, and she was afraid that her own* fancy 
picture would not now be realized. She often 
spoke to Eunice of her fear that Lewis would 
never marry; that he had settled down to 
one purpose, and there would ensue no further 
change in him. She never spoke of her hopes 
that all would come round in good time, although 
every hope had not withered in the heart of this 
unselfish old maid. 

Affairs might take the right turn after all, but 
she would not whisper a word concerning them. 

Eunice appeared suddenly in the house of the 
man who disclaimed human friendship, and the 
man was embarrassed at the sight of her, and 
seemed to have lost all that coolness and ease of 
deportment which had distinguished him on more 
trying occasions. 

" It is all very strange," Kachel said to her- 
self, " and I cannot make it out." 

Which was very natural, she not possessing 
the key to the enigma. She did not know that 
Lewis saw in Eunice the woman whom Damaris 
had recommended him to marry, the woman 
whom in a fit of rage, jealousy, and anxiety to 
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show how he trusted Damans in everything, 
and was ready to follow her wishes, he had sought 
after supper in Eaton Square, and could not 
find, thanks to the fates, or his lucky star, or 
Damaris Worcester. He met her who had 
been pointed out to him as the one woman who 
could understand him, sooth him, and render his 
future happy, and he knew himself by long 
observation of her character, that she approached 
nearer to his estimate of womanly perfection, 
than any one whom he had encountered in 
his pilgrimage. But he knew also, and that 
knowledge had been burned into him by experi- 
ence, that a perfect woman was not to his taste 
— that he had loved one far from faultless, and 
been lured into the flame of her direful attrac- 
tions. He should recover from his folly ; his 
was a strong will, thank God, that might be 
bent somewhat in the furnace, but would never 
break. He had been tried as silver is tried, and 
he should emerge in good time, the better and 
brighter for it. Meanwhile the process was 
disagreeable, and he was not at rest. All would 
be well with him — all should be well with him, 
he said between his set teeth — when Damaris 
was married to young Ranwick. 
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He was more himself that night of Eunice's 
visit than he had heen since the fourteenth of 
January. He had a character to sustain^ and a 
young woman to deceive. He was sharp and 
crisp in his discourse ; he played whist without 
a blunder^ and was more than a match for 
those two women who were his adversaries ; he 
was altogether Lewis Searle, and Eunice was 
like herself in consequence. The evening sped 
by very pleasantly and rapidly. 

Eunice was to stay there, and depart in the 
early morning. That had all been arranged, 
and Eunice had bidden them good night, and 
gone to her room ; Rachel had also retired, and 
there was Lewis Searle to see that all was locked 
up for the night, and to ruminate a little before- 
hand, with his feet on the fender, his eyes on the 
fire, and his cigar in his mouth. 

What a deep study it was of the solitary 
man that night. The coals burned hollow, 
turned black, then collapsed ; his cigar went out, 
and the room became cold with the efforts of the 
frost to steal in, but he maintained his position, 
and thought of what was best for him and 
others. 

Was it a jest? — Damaris had given him 
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advice for the future, sound and profitable 
advice, and then begged him but to think of it 
as a jest. She had told him that Eunice was 
the woman to make him happy, and all that 
night he had studied Eunice, quietly and 
intensely. Was it a jest?— or had Damaris 
discovered, as lynx-eyed women ever discover, 
the love of the friend ? Was it possible that 
Damaris had seen that Eunice loved him — ^loved 
Aim, the man who had met with nothing but 
deceit in life, and had never once encountered a 
genuine afiection. 

Nay, it was no jest, and if the young school- 
mistress understood him, as he had believed that 
he should never be understood — if she had set 
her girlish fancies upon him before all the world 
wherein she had to choose, and seen but her hap- 
piness at his side and in his home, what sacrifice 
would it be to make her an ofRsr of his hand ? 

He should make one happy — ^he would be 
more happy himself, in good time, and very 
speedily ; he should please Damaris, who had 
jested with him, but who had given him, none 
the less, a hint of deep significance ; he should be 
related to Damaris ; under any circumstances, 
he should be less gloomy, more content^ more 
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human. He who had lost one hope, had no 
right to scatter the rest in his revenge on 
himself. But — here he seemed to gather 
himself together again, and fold his arras more 
closely upon his chest — it was not quite clear ; 
let him think the whole matter over again, before 
he changed his whole life, his old habits, like this. 

"In the first place, she will be a happy 
woman/' he said aloud. 

" Who will be a happy woman, Lewis?" asked 
his sister. 

Her sudden appearance there with a shawl 
round her, and an enormous frilled nightcap, 
awry, would have disturbed the nerves of most 
men, but Lewis answered, as though he had 
expected her, and without turning his gaze fix)m 
the blackened fire-grate. 

** Eunice Worcester, Rachel." 

"Oh! I am so glad that you have been 
sitting here, thinking of her ! I think that it is 
time you thought of her a little more." 

"You think that she is the woman fit for 
mc?" 

"I do, indeed." 

" I have seen that fancy in your looks, heard 
it in your speech concerning her long ago, and 
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gmiled at the folly of it," [said her brother ; 
'*but now, I am considering the matter more 
attentively. In so cool-blooded a manner, 
Bachel, that I shiver over it." 

" Ah ! That's the cold weather. It is a sharp 
frost to-night." 

"Is it?" 

'* She will be a happy woman, Lewis, if you 
marry her." 

" It will be my first duty to make her happy 
by every means in my power, of course," said 
Searle. " Would she accept me .? " 

" Yes — Fm sure that she would — that is, I — 
I — am nearly sure." 

" What makes you sure ? " 

" She speaks so highly of your character — 
your great unselfishness, your thought for others, 
despite your assertion that — " 

"There, there — enough of that. She has a 
different opinion of me, to that opinion which the 
world has formed, but then she is not a woman 
of the world?" 

" Thank goodness — no." 

" Would you advise me to marry ? ^ 

" Yes." 

" Casting you off, sinking you into the second 
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place — ^you who cannot guess how small and 
insignificant the sister becomes, when the wife 
steps in ! " 

" I am prepared for it. I am sure that my 
brother — my dear companion and friend — knows 
what to do with me to keep ray heart light ; and 
if that heart were going to be very heavy, Lewis, 
I would say for your sake, * Take that girl.' " 

" She is too good for me — I think that she is 
a Christian, Bachel, and I am fierce, unchristian- 
like, and cruel." 

'^ Don't call yourself such dreadful names. 
You know better." 

** I do not love her, Rachel," he said more 
firmly, "by God, I shall never love but one 
woman, or yearn for one woman as a wife — and 
yet you advise me to marry Eunice ! " 

" You will be a happier man." 

** I love her sister — I shall see her sister more 
often, and think ^ That is the woman who should 
have been mine — whom I love far better than I 
can ever love this meek uncomplaining wife of 
mine,' and Damaris will haunt my life, whilst 
Eunice keeps the second place, and is not of me, 
but for me! Do you understand that this is a 
crime ? " 
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" I — ^I cannot follow you. Tou would not have 
such wicked thoughts," said Eachel, still battling 
feebly for her friend's sake ; "you would be the 
best of husbands and fathers. Oh t to have 
your children round their old aunt's knees in 
God's good time, Lewis, instead of seeing you 
pass away, or of passing away from you and 
leaving you solitary and wretched. Here is one 
who cares for you — there, I break her secret, 
there is one who would know no greater bliss 
than to be your slave ! — and you can be a better 
man by the slightest eflfort of your own : if you 
please to call it so, by the slightest self-denial." 
j " And without her and you, there is no one in 
the world who cares one atom's worth for me ? " 

" Perhaps not; but then — " 

" But then I love Damaris Worcester ! " he 
reiterated, " and I offend, grievously offend, the 
laws of Right, by speaking of affection to 
another woman, — by insulting her in speaking of 
an affection that will come in time if she is 
good and patient, and puts up for awhile with 
my respect! Bachel, I am glad that you have 
come, — ^you give me some one to ai^ue with, 
you put me in the worst light by your own per- 
suasions. I have made up my mind now ! " 
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** To — to marry her ? " 

" To go to the Brazils again, and you with me. 
I will go in the Worcester service, if they please, 
lest they should spend all their money and want 
more. I will take up my active life again and 
fight for per-centages. I will enter the field 
with those puny antagonists, the Courtenays 
and the Eanwicks." 

" Taking Eunice with us, Lewis ? " 

" No, — leaving her to find some one who uriS 
love her and be good to her. Thank God ! that 
I am a man of honour still, and cannot say to 
her what is not in my heart. There — it is all 
settled," he said, rising. 

" Go— go to the Brazils ! " 

**Yes. I cannot live out of harness yet 
awhile, though I dishke humanity and see 
nothing but vexation of spu-it in its midst. I 
will win the heart of Mrs. Worcester by entering 
her service, and being as the circulars say, her 
faithful and obedient servant." 

"Why should you serve her?" cried Rachel, 
warmly. 

i' I fancy that I should like to be of use to 
the family — the living representatives of the 
Harland stock. Perhaps I did not serve her 
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well in flinging that great business away upon 
two reckless young prigs, even though I followed 
the wishes of her brother to a great extent. So 
good night, — and the future settled, believe, 
Bachel, that I am my old self again." 

"You cannot settle things of moment so 
quickly as this," said his sister. 

" Yes I can. I have made up my mind," he 
answered very firmly. " I jump at conclusions 
like men more rash than I, but I never jump 
back again. Why, when I came home from the 
Brazils two years ago, and saw Damaris at her 
uncle's house, I made up my mind to have her, 
or to live on with you for ever." 

" Oh ! dear, — and it's the old woman for ever, 
now, Lewis." 

"Amen." 
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CHAPTER II. 



GOING AWAY. 



Mrs. Worcester and her daughter Damans 
were in their drawing-roonoi at Eaton Square, 
^ when the card of Mr. Lewis Searle was brought 
in to them. 

^* Quite an unexpected honour, I am sure," 
said Mrs. Worcester, sulkily ; " he's about the 
last man that I should expect to find calling upon 
us. I thought that he had done with us." 

She tossed the card to Damans, who was 
equally surprised to see that well-known name 
upon it. 

" Yes, I thought that he had done with us/' 
repeated Damaris, slowly. 

" All the better if he had for the matter of 
that, though I did ask him to the party. I don't 
want to see him, — you don't want. to see him, — 
I should be glad if he never came any more. 
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Why don't he go to the Brazils and make his 
fortune ? Why is he always interfering with 
us?" 

Damaris looked intently at her mother ; she 
was at a loss in what way to account for her 
mother's excitement. 

**Mr. Searle is to be admitted, of course?" 
she said, quietly ; ^^ the servant waits." 

** Yes, — show the gentleman upstairs. Where 
is your father, Damaris ? " she asked, after the 
servant had withdrawn. 

^* In his room, I think." 

" That's all right. He had better keep out of 
the way, he's not fit, — he's never fit now, to see 
people. There's no hiding away the drink in a 
big house like this. I wonder what that awful 
man wants with me to-day ; there's no keeping 
away from him, — he haunts us, Damaris." 

^*Shall I withdraw?" 

^ Yes, do, — no, stay awhile ; you are better 
here, perhaps. Order the carriage to be brought 
round half-an-hour earlier this morning,— so that 
we may get away if he tries us too much." 

" You do not like Mr. Searle, mother ?" 

" No ; I hate him — I am frightened of him, 
girl," said Mrs. Worcester. '^ I wish that I had 
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the courage to quarrel with him, and forbid him 
the house. I'll try this very day." 

Her lips compressed with the force of her 
new resolution, and the sharpness of her features 
seemed to become more apparent. 

Mr. Searle entered the room the instant 
afterwards, and shook hands with mother and 
daughter. The mother did not look pleased to 
see him, and the daughter did not raise her eyes 
as she murmured her good morning. 

" Mrs. Worcester/' he said, very calmly, " I 
have been thinking of that proposition made in 
the card-room on that pleasant evening last 
week — a proposition to conduct a business for 
you in the Brazils, where, your shrewd percep- 
tions assured you, there was money to be made. 
I was firm in my refusal of support then ; will 
you allow me to withdraw my denial, and tender . 
you the offer of my services ? " 

Damaris was busy with a pile of fancy-work 
in her lap, and her handsome head bent lower 
over her work. She was afraid that he would 
hear her heart beating, and her pride in herself 
would check that if it were possible. She was 
amazed at the object of his coming, still more 
amazed at the project which had been in her 
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mother's thoughts, and yet hidden away so stu- 
diously from her. 

^^ You mean this ? You are not likely to 
alter your mind again — you really mean that 
you would conduct a business for us in the 
Brazils?" 

** With pleasure." 

'' What will it cost to. start ? " 

** Ten thousand pounds — perhaps twelve." 

" We can manage that very well. And when 
do you purpose leaving for the place ? I suppose 
the sooner the better, Mr. Searle ? " 

*' Yes, the sooner the better. I can go out by 
the next mail, and*when things are in right 
order, you can forward me the money." 

** You need not fear me breaking my word. 
All the money that you require shall be forth- 
coming." 

'^ If not, I shall set up , for myself," said 
Searle; "but as you are the originator of the 
idea, Mrs. Wprcester, I submit myself to your 
disposal in the first place." 

" You are very kind. You have always been 
a friend to us, Mr. Searle— I will say that." 

Mrs, Worcester caught her daughter's glance, 
and looked away* The mother was agitated 
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and nervous, and her thin fingers kept joining 
and unjoining, and cracking unpleasantly, as 
though they had been made of firewood, 

** Th€n we may consider the matter settled?" 
said Searle. 

" Quite settled." 

"I do not know that we need discuss the 
business further," he said ; " you and Mr. Wor- 
cester would like to learn the nature of that 
business I propose — its general details, and so 
forth?" 

" I leave all that to you," replied Mrs. Wor- 
cester, hastily : " I do not care for details ; I 
know that my money will be in good hands, and 
laid out to the best advantage. The matter is 
settled." 

" Then you will hear from me at the Brazils 
next," said Mr. Searle, rising from the chair into 
which he had dropped at the commencement of 
<iie interview. 

" Very well." 

Never was a business matter of so much 
magnitude — the entering upon a speculation 
affecting more lives than one — so speedily ar- 
ranged. A few words had suflGiced for the com- 
pletion of the scheme ; Mr. Searle had not 
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eyen mentioned the salary which Mrs. Wor- 
cester bad o&red him for his services a short 
time since. 

This omission excepted, everything conducted 
in a business-like manner, and yet to Damaris, 
a something very wild and unnatural in the 
contract. She did not understand it, or how it 
had all come about. She could not fathom her 
mother s wish to begin business in the Brazils, 
as her uncle Harland had begun it ; she could 
but read utter indifference to England, and all 
whom he knew in England, in this unexpected 
resolution of the man before her. She was 
vexed that he did not address one word to her — 
ask if she were surprised, or sorry, or think her 
advice upon the subject worth soliciting. Pro- 
bably she had wholly dij^usted him by her 
capricious conduct a( the party, and he thought 
no more of her than as a heartless vain girl, who 
stood far beneath the grave respect, or love, he 
once had had for her. 

The door opened, and Mr. Worcester, with 
his neckcloth awry, came into the room. 

" Beg pardon — ^had no idea you had visitors, 
— ^but the butler tells me that the key of the 
cellaret is gone." 
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" I have it/* said Mrs. Worcester, decisively. 

** Oh ! I am very glad it is fouad, my dear," 
he said, in a confused tone ; " I was afraid that it 
was lost, and that the servants might have got 
to the wine. There is no trusting anybody 
now-a-days. Tm a great mind," he added, as 
a bright thought suddenly occurred to him, and 
lit up his rubicund face with a smile, " to take 
stock of all the bottles in the cellar, of which 
you have the key too, if I remember aright." 

" You do not seem to remember anything 
just now," said his wife, sharply; "have you 
forgotten Mr. Searle ? " 

He jumped as his wife's angry hand was 
waved in the direction of the visitor, and said, — 

" Mr. — Mr. Searle, Ah ! to be sure. You 
were sitting with your back to the light, or I 
should have recognized yon at once. Nothing 
wrong at Mr. Harland's, I hope ? " 

" Father ! " cried Damaris. 

" At the old business, which was our dear 
departed rerative's, I mean," he added; "of 
course you understand me. And you are quite 
well you say ; I am very glad to hear it, Mr. 
Searle ; that's something to say in these times 
when people flash off without any warning. Old 
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Ranwick's gone, I hear — sitting by the fire, 
and poof— off like a shot! It makes a man 
nervous ; I don't like that kind of thing." 

He buttoned his coat very carefully to the 
top, and then rapidly unbuttoned it; he looked 
at the carpet; he glanced furtively at Mr, 
Searle; he looked askance at Damaris; he 
looked everywhere but in the direction of Mrs. 
Worcester, ^hose basilisk glance he was evi- 
dently determined not to encounter if he could 
help it 

" I have called here, Mr. Worcester, to 
propose conducting the old business for you in 
the Brazils.'.' 

" The deuce you have ! " said Worcester, his 
nervous hand travelling to his moustache. " In 
the Brazils, eh ? Going in for rats and beetles, 
and those sort of things, I suppose ? Well, we 
shall know where to drop upon you if we want 
you in a hurry." 

"Certainly." 

" I don't know that we shall want you in a 
hurry — God forbid," said Mr. Worcester, some- 
what discourteously, ** but we might. We 
might come to ruin — I often think we shall — 
and want you to help us, you who would not 
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be hard upon us, Mr. Searle, for the sake of 
your long connection with the family ; or — 
or I might go off just like old Harland, or old 
Ranwick, and we should want you at the funeral, 
old fellow, to cheer the women up." 

He drew his handkerchief from his pocket, 
and wiped his eyes, which were full of tears and 
brimming over. He could not regard his own 
funeral obsequies with an unmoved aspect. 

** There is the cellar-key," said Mrs. Wor- 
cester, disinterring a huge piece of iron from her 
pocket, "I daresay the bottles are all wrong. 
How many dozen of that old port of '28 should 
be left?" 

"Twelve dozen and a half," he answered, with 
alacrity. 

*^* I wonder if they are right," she said, reflect- 
ively; *'it's like keeping gold in the house — 
like drinking gold." 

^' I'll run them over. Good morning, Mr. 
Searle. You'll drop us a line and let us 
know how you are getting on, now and then. 
God bless you^ — ^good morning.'* 

" Good morning," answered Searle, and then 
the door closed on the master of the house. 

" You will pity rather than laugh at him," 
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said Mrs. Worcester, severely regarding our hero, 
" he's not always so foolish as this ; only when 
he has heen lavish with brandy overnight is he 
forgetful, childish, and wandering in his speech. 
From you we need not hide his weakness, long 
ag:o you saw it, and warned Mr. Harland of it \ 
it was that which led you to recommend my 
brother to take the children from us." 

" One reason, perhaps." 

" You are right — you are always right. 
You are right in going to the Brazils for our 
benefit; for riches are as uncertain as life, and 
one cannot be too careful. But you haven't 
told me what has led you to change your mind." 

"I find life here irksome, life without busi- 
ness, after all, monotony." 

•* You understand my motive, then ! " 

" Yes ; I daresay that I do," he replied, " so 
I resolve on mental and business activity once 
more. I resolve speedily. Brazil is my native 
place — there is not one tie to bind me to Eng- 
land, — nothing but a few flowers which I would 
care to stay for here." 

The head of the younger listener bent lower 
and lower over her work ; she felt that this was 
his last home-thrust at her, and that he would 
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now leave her with those bitter words to rankle 
in her memory. 

"No, there's not much in England," said 
Mrs. Worcester, contemptuously. " If I were 
younger, and less encumbered, I would go abroad 
myself." 

" You have no further commands for me ? " 

" Not any ; unless you think it worth while 
to call upon Mr. Ranwick, and propose conduct- 
ing his part of the foreign business." 

" I would prefer not/' said Searle. 

Then he bade them good morning, shaking 
hands in a friendly way with Damaris, not 
lightly and coldly, but not warmly, or like a 
man who had ever loved her ! He said " Good 
morning " to her, also, as though he was going 
for a day's journey, or was likely to see her 
again shortly ; and she answered, '* Good morn- 
ing," in return, as coldly and haughtily as she 
could, for she was aggrieved with him still — as 
all her Ufe she had been aggrieved with him for 
one offence or another against her pride. 

Then he went away, and Mrs. Worcester, 
fraught with a new impulse, followed him down- 
stairs, and saw him, despite his formal protest, 
out at the street-door. When she returned to 
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the drawing-room, she found that Damans had 
set aside her work and was waiting for her re- 
turn, pale and stern and cold as she was often 
now; never like the gentle Eunice, who would 
not live with her. 

" Mother, for what reason do you want Mr. 
Searle to go to the Brazils ? " 

" To make money for us," was the answer. 

** You have distrusted him ; you do not like 
the man in your heart. Why do you fix upon 
him as your manager ? " 

" I like his honesty and business habits." 

" There are other reasons — I am sure of 
them." 

Mrs. Worcester quailed for an instant beneath 
the searching gaze of those great eyes confront- 
ing her. 

^*We must prepare for a rainy day. Your 
father may do something foolish and lose all our 
money. Some rascal may tempt him to buy 
shares, or become security for something. We 
are not safe in this house." 

" There are more reasons still." 

** There are not," returned Mrs. Worcester ; 
" why do you — how dare you cross-question me 
like this ? What have you to suspect that your 
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own mother is not free from these suspicions, 
Damans ? 1 am surprised at you." 

'* Are you afraid of my felling in love with 
this man, and making a mhailiance f " she 
asked, fiercely ; " this man as much above us 
in mind and birth and honour as we are above 
our former lives." 

" My dear Damans, that is the last thing 
I should have ever thought of. How can you 
go on like this ? " 

"There, I will say no more. I have been 
dreaming lately — I am dreaming now; and I 
do not believe that I shall ever wake." 

She pressed her hands to her temples, as 
if with an efibrt to arouse herself from this 
somnolency, and then let them drop to her side, 
as though she gave up the effort in despair. 
She went out with her mother in the carriage, 
took an airing in the Park, and bowed to one 
or two whom chance or fashion had brought 
thither that morning, but she maintained the 
pallid colour, and the immobility of visage 
that had come to her whilst listening to Mr. 
Searle's resolve. At luncheon she was silent; 
between luncheon and dinner she was locked 
in her own room. 
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At dinner she was still stony and inflexible, and 
Mr. Worcester did not make his appearance ; he 
had gone out and left not word when it was likely 
that he should return ; so mother and daughter 
dined in state together, and both were very grave 
and very silent. In the drawing-room, Mrs. Woa^ 
X5ester condescended to reproach her daughter 
for her miserable condition, and asked what 
ailed her, that she went on in that ridiculous 
way ; and at a late hour Mr. Worcester came 
home in a cab, and was assisted upstairs by the 
servants, — helplessly, foolishly drunk, a man- 
wreck, that could not by the laws of possi- 
bility ever right itself again. 

Damaris went at an early hour to her own 
room, complaining of a sick headache, and a 
desire for a long rest ; then she flung herself at 
the bed's foot, buried her face in her hands, and 
in this crouching, despairing condition, considered 
the past which she had misinterpreted, and the 
future which stretched out beyond, dim, grey- 
like, and misty, wherein were shadowy figures, 
intangible and of no interest to her. 

It was a strange position, with all her wealth, 
her success, for it looked more like despair than 
anything else. She had not given way like that 
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even in her worst days. Her spirit had seemed 
formed to resist disappointment and oppression ; 
but she was wholly prostrate at last. 

The door, which she had forgotten to lock, 
was opened cautiously as she crouched thus at 
the bed's foot, and a tall, wild-looking figure, with 
bloodshot eyes and dishevelled hair came, coat- 
less and shoeless, into the room, and touched her 
on the arm. 

Damaris turned, suppressed a scream, and 
glared with horror at her father standing by 
her. 

" He has gone mad ! " she whispered to herself. 

^' All right, Damaris," he said, in a hoarse 
voice, " I'm not mad, my dear — not yet awhile, 
at least. It's all right, but I could not rest 
any longer without telling you all about Mr. 
*Searle." 

"Mr. Searle!" 

" Yes, lock the door, it's an awful story ! ' 
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CHAPTER III. 

MR. Worcester's repentance.. 

Damaris rose from her position at the bedside, 
and stood confronting her father, still doubtful of 
the result. She was not convinced of his sanity- 
yet; he had been strange for weeks. With all 
their care of him, he had drunk more desperately 
than in the old days when money was scarce ; his 
brain had softened with the excess, and his 
strength was waning terribly. 

Damaris and her mother had both feared the 
result, — were to a certain extent prepared for it, 
— and the daughter was on her guard against the 
father on that night when he came tottering in 
with his distorted face and wild, protruding eyes. 
She would have endeavoured to effect her escape, 
or call out for assistance, had he not arrested her 
with the name of Mr. Searle. 

" Yes, lock the door, — ^it's an awftil story ! " 
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"No one will enter here, — leave the door 
alone, father." 

" Are you sure that we are safe, girl ?" 

'' Quite safe." 

'* Then I'll sit down a minute." 

He sat down on the chair by the toilet-table, 
and panted very much. He pushed his hair back 
from his forehead, and unfastened a neckerchief 
already loosely tied round his throat; he 
motioned Damaris to pour him out some water, 
and gurgled forth his wish, his chronic want. 

"Thirsty,— very thirsty ! " 

Damaris tendered him a water-glass which 
he took, emptied, and then let drop from his 
hands with a crash to the floor. 

"She'll hear it, and come here," he s^d, 
" what shall we do now ? " 

" Sit still, — you are safe enough. What do 
you fear ? " 

** I fear that I shall come to a bad end, Da- 
maris, upon my soul I do," he cried. "Many 
men have been hanged in old times for less 
oflences than mine, — and I do not know that it 
is not a hanging matter now. I can't bear it 
any longer, and I've come to you who have 
always helped me, — and who always will.*' 
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" When she can, father." 

" Good girl, — I don't want her help when she 
can't," he said, gravely ; " dways the child who 
took my part against the mother, which she must 
once more, if there's a dreadful row about it." 

"Are you dreaming? — are you too intoxi- 
cated to understand me ? — is there anything to 
tell?" 

" Yes, there is — there is ! " 

" Concerning Mr. Searle ? " 

" Ah ! that's the worst of it. If it had been 
about anybody else, I should not have been for 
ever in fear of the consequences. Good God ! 
fancy transportation at my age, broken up and 
shattered as I am ; or fancy a fellow goings off 
like that old wretch of a Banwick, with all his 
sins red-hot like — and I don't think," with a 
sudden burst of tears, ^^ that I shall make old 
bones." 

"Tell me the story." 

" Exactly. I have come to tell you, for I 
can't bear it any longer ; it makes me drink, and 
that's an awful complaint which grows upon you 
in trouble. I have been drinking all day," he 
added, in a confidential whisper. 

**I see that you have.'* 

VOL. III. R 
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"Can you really see it?" he inquired; *Mt 
did not strike me that — it was perceptible." 

** And this story?" repeated Damaris, "what 
has Mr. Searle to do with it ? " 

" It's all your mother's doings ; she is as hard 
as nails ; she stands upon her rights ; she don't 
see the harm of it ; she's only waiting, she says, 
but it will be found out by some of those prying 
devils of servants with their false keys, and we 
shall all be carted off in the lump to prison. 
Damaris," in an excited but suppressed tone, 
"there is a will." 

*'Awill!" 

" Of your uncle Harland. He did not die 
without one; but he left one amongst his papers, 
where your mother, hunting and ferreting about 
in her usual way, discovered it. We were both 
turning the papers over like two prying old fools 
who could not leave the well alone, and we found 
a will." 

"Yes,— go on." 

" Leaving all the money— every scrap of it — 
to Lewis Searle, principal manager of his busi- 
ness, confidential clerk, and God knows what, of 
Mincing Lane, and Caterham." 

" Is this possible ! " 
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*' I wish it wasn't, for Harland was aggravating 
to the last, you see, and determined to pay us out 
for disgracing the family. And your mother and 
I have been keeping that will back till, till, — 
till it's worried me to drinking iii my respectable 
old age, and one of these days in my drink, 
when I'm mad drunk, my dear, I shall let the 
secret out, and be put into gaol for will-steal- 
ing." 

" All the money to Lewis Searle ! I think — 
I think, father, that I am glad of that." 

^^ Don't talk nonsense. You can't be glad that 
you, and I, and your mother, and Eunice, — for 
she must join us, mind you, in a eommon.trouble 
like this 1 — ^are going about the country again 
with a concertina, tambourine, and two guitars, 
My voice is gone, and as for walking twenty 
miles a day, in a hilly country why — I should 
drop!" 

" Mother wishes to conceal -that will — to 
destroy it ? " 

" Ah ! that's the worst of it, — she won't destroy 
it. If she would only set light to it, no one would 
be the wiser, and everybody more satisfied and 
comfortable. Try and persuade her to burn it, 
Damaris, for the love of Heaven ! "^ 

r2 
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" Is this your penitence ? " said his daughter^ 
sternly. 

" Then to give it up, upon conditions that 
can be amicably arranged," said Mr. Worcester, 
" for I can't go on like this. There, I have told 
you, — that's a proof I can t, — and there's one 
more in the secret ! Your mother and I had a 
dreadful quarrel two days' back, and she's 
shaken my nerves awfully, — I'm in fear of my 
life — she might poison me for the sake of keep- 
ing the secret close. Damaris, if I go off 
suddenly like that old Ranwick, have me opened 
and see if there's anything wrong inside. Oh 1 
dear, oh! dear, — to think that I should be 
worried like this in my old age, — poverty on 
one side, prison on the other, strychnine or 
arsenic in the middle. There's no escape, save 
into a madhouse, where I shall knock my head 
against the wall, until they shave it and put me 
into a padded room. What is to be done ? — 
Oh ! what is to be done, Damaris ? " 

"We must make restitution — we have no 
right to keep the will back," said Damaris, 
firmly ; " where is mother ? " 

" Sleeping like a top — and snoring like thun- 
der," said Mr. Worcester. ** I could not sleep. 
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for I saw devils walking all over the counterpane, 
and I thought that they would grow bigger and be 
off with me soon — so I got up and dressed, and 
stole the keys — ha I ha I — out of the better-half s 
pocket, and then looked for the will everywhere^ 
which I could not find. And then I thought of 
you, who were always a sensible girl and took 
my part — and here I am." 

" Give me the keys." 

.Mr. Worcester tendered the keys, somewhat 
reluctantly. 

" Lie down on my bed and sleep off the effects 
of the drink," said Damaris, ^^ waking up a 
better man, thanking God for a confession which 
may have saved you from ruin." 

" Where are — are you going ? '* 

" To my mother's room — ^to see mother, and 
reason with her on the folly which was verging 
on crime — to secure that will." 

" I'd rather not go with you then, or be mixed 
up in a row. I never cared for high words — I 
always gave your mother her own way, and 
though it made a Tartar of her, as was natural, 
still it promoted peace, Damaris, and — ^universal 
— ^har — mony 1 " 

"Rest here till I come back." 
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" Thankee, girl— I think that I will," he said, 
rising and flinging himself iuU-length on the bed. 
** I'm awfully tired and ill ; prop up a fellow's 
head, Damaris, or I shall find myself with old 
Ranwick presently ! What a turn that vicious 
old humbug's death has given me, to be sure ! I 
can't keep him out of my thoughts for ten minutes 
together. You'll stay with your mother till the 
morning, and — and don't bring my name in ques- 
tion, dear. Good night." 

He fell . asleep before she had quitted the 
room, worn out with fatigue, mental excitement, 
and drink. 
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CHAPTEE TV. 

MRS. WORCESTER STANDS BY HER RIGHTS. 

Mrs. Worcester was neither '* sleeping like a 
top," nor " snoring like thunder," when Damans 
came into the room, for the bed was empty and 
the night-light glimmering in the basin on the 
washstand showed but the fitful shadows of things 
inanimate. Mrs. Worcester had waked up, missed 
h^r husband, and then the keys, and had gone 
down to the dining-room and the wine-cellar in 
search of him — whence the coast was clear when 
Damans entered. 

That will must be secured, was the first 
thought of Damans, at all hazards, and braving 
no matter what reproaches for her disobedience ; 
the key to Lewis Searle's fortune must be in her 
own hands. She knew by instinct where that 
will was concealed; she remembered suddenly 
,and strangely her mother's afiection for the great 
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iron safe which had been part of her uncle's bed- 
room furniture in his day, and was again in its 
place, in the recess by the window, beneath a 
little pencil-drawing of the Harland boy who had 
died early — a drawing that the father could see 
from his bed^ and had lain awake many a night 
looking at 

Damaris tried all the keys, and unfastened the 
safe at last, swinging back the ponderous door^ 
and then sinking on her knees before the parch- 
ment deeds and papers that the receptacles dis- 
closed. Leases of houses in various parts of 
London, titles to ground-rents, deeds of mort- 
gage were glanced at^ and then cast upon the 
floor ; copies of contracts that had been in exist- 
ence in her uncle's time ; a little bag full of light 
hair hastily thrust away, like a tender sentiment, 
as it were, of which the father was ashamed, and 
yet a something to be locked-up like other trea- 
sures ; and at the back, behind all the papers, as 
far out of sight as possible, the will of Reuben 
Harland. The seal was broken, and Damaris 
opened the paper, and ran her eyes over its 
contents. 

Yes, Lewis Searle sole legatee ! — the will bear- 
ing a date months after she had left her uncle's 
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house in Eaton Square, and no names mentioned 
of the Worcesters, with whom he was at that 
time grievously offended. All and everything 
for the man who had been the ruling genius 
of the Harland business, and of the lives of more 
than its master. The will which Reuben Har- 
land had left at home in his last journey t6 
Westboume, bearing off by mistake the docu- 
ment which had bequeathed all and everything 
to the Smallpox Hospital. Damaris was prying 
intently over the will, when a thin, yellow hand 
— like the claw of a bird-of-prey, clutched her 
shoulder suddenly. 

*' Give me that, Damaris ! — what do you want 
with that ? — how dare you come in here like a 
thief?" 

It was the mother who had stolen back to hdr 
room, thinking to find her husband there at last^ 
and had been confounded at the open door by an 
apparition at the safe. It was so unlike the 
mother, with her gray hair streaming down her 
back, the dressing-gown wrapped round her neg- 
ligently, the face pinched and sallow, the eyes 
full of the horror of discovery, that Damaris 
for an instant sat back appalled on the floor, 
with the will crumpled in her hand. 
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"You must give me that, or I will curse 
you," cried Mrs. Worcester ; " if you look at it 
again," she shrieked forth like a madwoman, ** I 
will pray for you among the damned ! " 

" Keep back — this is injustice to the just ! " 
said Damaris, rising by an effort and towering 
above her mother, till the elder woman dirank 
again. ^^ I am the younger and the stronger, 
and no force of yours can take it from me." 

"Disobedient wretch — a girl who has been 
against me all my life^ and never like a daughter 
to me — what has that paper to do with you ? " 

" It sets me and you in our lawful places, and 
brands us, whilst we live like this, as robbers of 
boQest men. It is my uncle's will." 

" Hush— hush ! for God's sake ! " 

**For God's sake, mother, think of the evil 
which you would commit in keeping this back — : 
of the sin that would condemn you in your old 
age coming on — try and think ! " 

" I think of the poverty that I have struggled 
with — the hardships that I have undergone — and 
I cannot face them again." 

*' You must not keep this back." 

" I tell you that I must. He was my own 
brother, and he had no right to leave me to 
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indigence^ and to lavish on the stranger all the 
wealth that he possessed. What right had that 
man Searle to my brother's money, and to hurl 
us, the Harland flesh and blood, into the cruel 
streets ? It was a rank injustice, and I took the 
law in my own hands against the foolish man 
who wrote a will like that." 

'* Why did you not destroy it? " 
** Because — because I was a fool, perhaps." 
** Say because your conscience smote you, and 
God's laws stopped you, modier," said Damaris^ 
in more gentle tones; *^let me hear you say 
that?" 

Mrs. Worcester wrung her hands together, 
and the stern expression vanished from the face, 
leaving the troubled woman behind. 

" I did not want to bum the will, — ^I did not 
want to keep the money for ever, or all the 
money ; I thought that I would wait," she mur- 
mured, ^till you and Eunice had found good 
husbands, — rich husbands, — who could take care 
of you and keep you from ihe life that we 
have known ; till your father was older, and I 
had put away money for him ; till Mr. Searle 
had gone to the Brazils, and made another £>r« 
tune for us." 
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« And if he had died in the Brazils ? " 

"I don't know that I. should have fretted, "* 
was the sullen reply, "and he would not have 
known of the fortune that he had missed, and so 
would have died content enough. But if he 
had lived, one day I had made up my mind to 
find this will amongst my brother's papers^ and to 
give it to him, relying on his generosity towards 
us, his master's relatives. That's what I would 
have done, — that's what we can do now, Damaris ; 
for he is a man who makes fun of money, and 
pretends to ridicule people who are fond of it ; 
and so we take him at his word, and serve him 
right!" 

" This is distorted reasoning. He must know 
all the truth." 

** No;— never!" 

And the fierce woman, jealous of interlopers, 
and greedy of her new estate, blazed forth once 
more. 

" I will not live thus, with a lie at jny heart,*' 
cried Damaris; "I will not be rich at the 
expense of him to whom this place belongs. 
Mother, am I to teach you what is right and 
honest in this matter ? — ^I, the child ! " 

" Your uncle was mad ; we are entitled to his 
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money," she said, in self-defence, **and Mr. 
Searle does not deserve a penny of it. Think 
how the Courtenays will laugh at us, — ^and what 
is to become of us ? " 

" They must not weigh in the balance for an 
instant against the necessity of restitution." 

*' I will take my oath upon the Bible to give 
it all back in ten years, ** urged the mother, — 
" there, every penny back I I will not be waste- 
ful of the money ; we will give up society, — ^we 
will save for him even, — and in ten years* time 
the estate shall be none the poorer. There, can 
anything be more fair than that, Damaris, 
dear ? " 

"You will not save yourself, — I must save 
you!" 

"You who fought so hard for riches, — ^who 
deceived your uncle, and was turned out of 
doors, — ^who was forgiven, and came back hope- 
fully, — who are afraid of poverty, and have been 
trained to a fashionable life as to your proper 
sphere, to fly in the face of Providence like 
this!" 

"Hush! we will not talk of Providence as 
with us against the lawful inheritor of Mr. Har^ 
land's money; there is no reasoning like this 
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with me. I may be sorry, — I can't say yet, for 
all this is new and bewildering, — but I must see 
right done to Mr. Searie." 

"Then I must curse you^—curse my own 
daughter for my downfall ! " 

" No ; bless her for saving you from crime, in 
the better days when we are free of the great 
load." 

**You talk like this!— you fool, who have 
been always wrong through life, and acted for 
the worst ! who have been ever dissatisfied and 
fretful, — rebelling against your position, and 
striving for a new one. Don't give me this 
sickly sentiment in exchange for the ruin that 
you bring to me." 

*Q will bring you peace of mind, which is 
akin to the peace of God, that passeth all under- 
standing." 

" Go and do your worst, but don't preach to 
me," said the mother, turning away. ** I haven't 
lived all these years to be preached at by my 
own child ! " 

She cast herself into a low chair by the fire- 
place, and covered her face with her hands, rock- 
ing herself to and fro in her new misery. 
Damaris lingered yet. 
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** Mother, have you considered what this Mr. 
Searle is ? " 

Mrs. Worcester did not deign an answer, and 
the daughter continued, — 

" He is the soul of honour, — ^the soul of gene- 
rosity.. In all his life he has not done one mean 
or ungenerous act, though he has masked his 
goodness so well that it takes years to know him. 
He is not likely to condemn the Worcesters to 
poverty, or to forget the wants of any of us ; 
there will be no past indigence to return to ; he 
will not 6ast us back to the old life ! There, I 
promise to plead for you and father, — ^for you 
two who have found this will, and hasten in good 
faith to make restoration of a property ill^ally 
acquired. You need not fear the future." 

'* I don't fear it for myself; I think that I have 
borne as much as the rest of you uncomplain- 
ingly," she muttered; "but I can't bear this 
disgrace, or see my own child bring about my 
downfall." 

" Shall we leave it to Eunice ? " 

" No," with a shudder ; " we know what she 
will say. She is really good ; but you, I thought, 
would be on our side, if it was ever found out I 
For you are a proud woman." 
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"And you must be a proud woman too," 
urged Daraaris, " too proud to benefit by other 
people's money — or thrive by this dishonesty." 

" Do your worst — ^you and your miserable 
father together, who have plotted all this out of 
fear, and not out of righteousness. Go your, way, 
you two who have always hung together, and I 
will go mine. Step from this house," she cried, 
passionately, **upon that cruel errand which 
deprives me of my rights, and I step from it at 
the same time, taking a different road to yours, 
and never, never meeting yours again." 

" Mother — ^I must do my duty." 

They parted thus, and Damaris went away, 
will in hand. 

When the morning was come, Damaris walked 
from the house, full of the resolution from which 
she never shrank, and a few minutes afterwards, 
the mother, darkly clad, passed into the street 
also, and with her head bent low, as though her 
sorrow or disappointment was heavy, turned 
another way ! 
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CHAPTER V. 

TWO WOMEN SPEAK THEIR MINDS. 

Damaris Worcester reached Caterham at 
half-past eight in the morning, ¥dth the will of 
Reuben Harland safe in her bosom. All the 
way she had not flinched, even though the 
mother's anger — ^the mother's curse-bloomed 
before her like a cloud. She must fulfil her 
duty to the dead uncle and the living heir, 
no matter the after misery in store for her 
and hers. 

There was a satisfaction in the task too, for 
all the turmoil at her brain that still bewildered 
her. For once in her life, she thought that she 
should be able to prove to Lewis Searle that she 
was not wholly mercenary, and that if he went 
to the Brazils — whither he would doubdess go- 
he would carry away with him one fair remem- 
brance of her. Let him , have outlived his 
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passing fancy^as completely as he might — as she 
felt that he had, or he would have never pressed 
Matthew Ranwick to propose to her — let her 
have fallen immeasurably beneath his estimate 
of what a woman should be, surely this step of 
hers would bring her back to his respect, if not 
to the old level ! 

So there was even pride in that last movement 
of Damaris ; the pride .that would turn aside 
from the worldly advantages that were not 
legally hers. She feared to face him however ; 
their last cold, heart-chilling meeting rose up 
before her and daunted her ; he would take 
his good fortune with a cold bow, and a ** thank 
you," seeing her to the door, and remarking that 
it was a fine morning, perhaps ; he would . listen 
to her pleading for her mother s sake, — she had 
promised to plead for the family, and that was 
the one blot in her mission, she thought, — to 
her entreaty for consideration, as though she 
doubted the fairness with which he would meet 
them, and he would listen with an unmoved face, 
and say gravely when she had concluded her 
appeal, that Miss Worcester need not fear his 
want of generosity. 

She wished that he was at the Brazils, any- 
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where save at Caterham, as she went slowly up 
the gravel path to his house, but when the 
servant had responded to her summons at the 
door, and informed her that Mr. Searle was not 
within, her heart sank very strangely. 

"What shall I do now?" she said, half 
aloud. 

" Would you like to see Miss Searle, 
ma'am ? " 

"No— Yes," she added, "I think that I 
should like to see Miss Searle." 

She sent in her card to that lady after she had 
been shown into the little drawing-room, and 
the servant closed the door, and left her alone in 
his home. His home ! Where she had thought 
never to be in her life, of which Eunice had 
spoken more than once, and she had pictured as 
a fair resting-place for a man of honour like its 
owner. There were traces of his tastes about 
the room, in the books of English poets on the 
table, in the flowers from his greenhouse, in the 
case of ferns before the window. She knew of 
his pursuits from Eunice, for he had never 
spoken to her of them, or thought that they 
would interest her. He had never considered 
her a domestic animal, but had treated her as a 

s2 
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lady of fashion, who studied society, and liked 
society to study her. There was a photograph 
of him on the table — ^recently executed it was 
evident — and the temptation to take it away 
with her seized her for an instant, it was so good 
a likeness of him, if a trifle too saturated with 
that gloomy sternness which is common to most 
photographs. He looked therein as if he were 
going to leave England, as if he were brooding 
on the hopes that had died there and were 
buried, and she thought that it was a likeness 
she should prize for that. Then the impatient 
thought rose to her mind, ** He is nothing to 
me — I am nothing to him," and she thrust the 
portrait away from her almost angrily. 

At the same moment the door opened^ and 
Rachel Searle entered, and saluted her visitor 
with intense gravity. Damaris returned her 
obeisance and reseated herself, taking in the 
sister at a glance, and understanding at once that 
Miss Searle was a cold, self-possessed woman to 
whom she was not welcome, 

Rachel was more icy than her wont on 
this occasion, for she did not know to what 
reason to attribute Damaris's presence there. 
She had been troubled enough about it in her 
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own room, preparing for the unexpected meeting, 
but she had armed herself at all points, and 
then sailed into her drawing-room to do battle, if 
occasion should require it, with the woman who 
had liked not her Lewis. 

She could not wholly suppress her curious 
gaze through her glasses at Damaris, whom 
she had seen but once, in her concert dress, 
soliciting public applause, and failing miserably ; 
she had had pity for her then, but now she 
felt only dislike. The beautiful woman before 
her — she owned that she was beautiful — 
was an enemy to the house of Searle, and had 
done much to disturb its peace in her time. 
And, like all disturbers of peace, she was no 
more happy for her success — ^for her face was of 
marble, and full of sorrow. 

"Eetributive justice," whispered Rachel, as 
she sat down before the table, and at a little 
distance from Damaris and the fire. 

" You are surprised to see me here, Miss 
Searle." 

" I must confess to being surprised," replied 
Rachel, who was sitting very upright and rigid, 
with a hand on each elbowy nursing herself and 
her suppressed feelings at once. 
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" I should not have intruded here in search 
of Mr. Searle, had not matters of grave im- 
portance to himself and us necessitated the 
intrusion." 

" Grave importance — has, has the idea of the 
Brazil business been relinquished at the eleventh 
hour then?" 

"That may be one of the results of the 
change." 

" I am not sorry — and yet," her face, which 
had altered for a moment, now resumed its hard 
angular expression, " it makes no difference under 
any circumstances ; he will go abroad now. Very 
well— I well tell him." 

" Pardon me, but do not tell him that — ^I did 
not think of the Brazils, when I came here." 

" I did not suppose, Miss Worcester, that it 
was an affair of any consequence to you." 

This was a sharp thrust, and Damaris winced 
for an instant, and then recovered herself. 

" When is Mr. Searle likely to return ? " 

" Not till a late hour to-night. He is making 
preparations for his departure to-morrow." 

** To-morrow ! " exclaimed Damaris, looking 
round the room ; " this — this does not look like 
going away." 
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"There will be a sale by auction after we 
have gone — we take nothing with us but sad 
recollections." 

"Not all sad, I hope," Damaris said, 
quickly. 

"Nothing with us but disappointments, I 
might have said more correctly," she added 
quickly ; " and yet," becoming rigid again, " it 
has been a happy home here, and I am sorry to 
quit it." 

"Perhaps there will be no necessity," said 
Damaris, "for I bring you good news and a 
great fortune. I — I do not know that there is 
any reason for my seeing Mr. Searle ; he would 
prefer to receive his good news from one who 
— who like yourself, esteems him very much, 
and whom he esteems. //' with a bitter 
emphasis that she could not repress, "might 
shadow his rejoicing ! " 

" I think it very possible," answered Rachel 
Searle, seriously, for she had not the clue in her 
hands to the feelings of Damaris, and so took 
offence at her words ; " you have never done him 
justice, or been fair to him, — ^been anything to 
him but an incomprehensibility; and I am his 
sister, who understands his moods, and know what 
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pleases him ; — not, God help me, what there is 
just now to make his heart light." 

" Madam^ I bring him a great fortune," said 
Damaris, taking the will from her bosom and 
laying it on the table across his portrait; *'I 
bring him my uncle Harland's will, which my 
mother has found amongst some old papers, and 
hastens to place in his hands, in all good faith. 
I am simply her messenger, regretting, if you 
will think so, the mission on which I have 
come." 

Strange, defiant, inconsistent girl that she 
was, there was no desire to put herself in a true 
light now, and show her unselfishness and 
honour. She professed to regret the motive 
that had brought her thither, for Bachel Searle 
had not looked kindly at her coming, and she 
saw the brother's new dislike had permeated 
to the sister's heart. 

" A fortune — Mr. Harland's will — what does 
it mean ! " gasped forth Bachel, becoming more 
natural and less rigid every instant. 

" Mr. Harland did not die without a will," 
explained Damaris, "but wrote that document a 
little while before his death, bequeathing all to 
Mr. Searle." 
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" And you — and yours?" 

" Why, we go back to the estate whence we 
have sprung, unless Mr. Searle will have mercy 
upon us. He will consider our great disappoint- 
ment, and act justly by us. My father is a 
weak and childish man; my mother is past 
work, and feels acutely this sudden loss of her 
property; I, Damaris Worcester, belong to a 
fashionable world, and am too fond of pleasure 
and myself to pass from it altogether. Tell him 
that!" 

Miss Searle sat amazed. 

"Tell him to remember that we are Mr. 
Harland's heirs by blood ; that my mother was 
Mr. Harland's own sister, and that we leave to 
him the means to do the best for us. We think 
he will." 

She rose as she said this, and Eachel Searle 
rose with her. Rachel could not realize the 
whole position at once — she had felt suddenly 
and swiftly borne towards this girl, and then her 
pleading for chiarity, her selfish reasoning as it 
seemed, caused a terrible revulsion^ and she 
drew back into herself and thought what a 
contrast this woman was to her younger sister. 

"You may rely. Miss Worcester, on my 
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brother doing all in his power to alleviate the 
bitterness of your disappointment ; it is scarcely 
necessary to remind him of how closely you 
were coimected to Mr. Harland, or of where his 
duty lies. Your case is in good hands." 

" I hope so," said Damaris. 

" Hope so ! " almost screamed Rachel, giving 
way at last ; " now Miss Worcester, stay one 
moment, please — I must have it out — I can't 
let you go away without a piece of my mind — 
without telling you of — of that brother of mine, 
and how wilfully and wickedly you have treated 
him ! You hope that he will deal fairly with 
you — ^you only think that he will," she cried 
indignantly; '* great Heaven! don't you know 
that he will, after all these years that you and 
he have been acquainted with each other ? How 
dare you look me in the face, and talk like that, 
you brazen girl — you brazen-hearted girl ! — me, 
his sister, whom he has only to love and who 
only understands him ? Don't you know by 
this time that that trumpery bit of paper will 
not give him any pleasure — that he could have 
made his fortune fifty times by his own efforts, 
and that he is not likely to thank another for 
making it for him ? — that he turns away from 
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riches as a something that corrupts the heart, 
perverts the mind, and sets one man against the 
other, and that the few who believe his creed 
consider him a madman for his pains? Don't 
you know that he is not the sour misanthropist 
which he delights to think himself — that he 
was once, perhaps, or tried to be before he 
fell in love with a woman utterly unworthy 
of him — the last woman in the world that was 
deserving of the honour of making him more 
like his dear old self? You must have led him 
on, or he would have never proposed to you ; 
you must, in your wretched vanity, have tried 
your power on the man who professed to hold 
back from his species, and then you cast him 
on himself, when he told you that his heart 
was yours. You don't know — ^you will never 
know now — ^what a treasure you have lost in 
him!" 

" But you know — ^you can see — ^what he has 
gained by missing my affections. You are a 
woman, and see through me more clearly — you 
understand my shallowness, my vanity, my love 
of the world, my want of sympathy with him ! " 

« I— I think I do." 

" Your brother was disappointed that I did 
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not love him on the very instant that he asked 
me — ^the very moment when I felt that I had 
regarded him all my life mijustly as an enemy. 
He has resented that error of mine, and speedily 
gone back, in his own pride or wounded self- 
esteem, to thoughts in which I hold no place, 
and so he suffers not for me, and thinks of me 
as I deserve. But if he had kept true," said 
she, with a suddenness and fierceness that caused 
Eachel to step away from her in alarm, " I would 
have been his slave ; for as he moved back fironci 
me, slowly and surely, so I went towards him 
with all my heart and soul. There, I tell you 
this, because I shall never see you again — ^be- 
cause I rely on you, as a woman of honour, to 
keep faith with me — because he has shadowed 
my life, not I his ! " 

She swept past Bachel in her proud impe- 
riousness, and went from the room to the hall, 
from the hall to the garden, without looking 
back. Her mission had been fulfilled, and she 
was gone. 

" God bless my soul, let me think of all this ! 
What an extraordinary young woman ! — no 
wonder that Lewis could not make her out." 

She sat down to reflect upon the details of 
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the past interview, begun so coldly, ended in 
such fire and passion. 

So we leave good Bachel Searle, with a 
streak of wintry sunshine on her hair, prema- 
turely gray, and her fine womanly face, full of 
thought and tenderness for others. It is a fair 
picture, and we can afford to leave it thus, — for 
thus Rachel Searle melts away firom our pages. 
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CHAPTER VL . 

EUNICE HEARS THE TRUTH. 

ExcrrED still, a woman at bay, borne like a sea- 
waif on the current of her own passions, Damaris 
Worcester went along the high-road towards the 
railway station, swerving from the station when 
it came in sight, and fraught with a new resolu- 
tion, turning off into the green fields. 

She would see her sister Eunice, and tell her 
the startling news that was likely to change so 
completely the fortunes of the family ; she would 
tell Eunice that story of her love, which she had 
hidden till now, and which she had promised to 
confess to her one day. 

** Why should I live with a lie at my heart,*' 
she thought, " or be ashamed to own that I love 
a man who has forgotten me ? Why should Eu- 
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nice dream on^ and hope on for a man who has 
asked her sister in marriage ? Let me end this 
farce of false appearances, and show her what I 
really am. It will be only one more — the last 
of them — to love me the less for my confession." 

Fraught with this new resolution she went on 
hurriedly, and the few who met her on her 
journey marvelled at the beautiful, yet agitated 
face, in that quiet Surrey landscape. She went on 
like a woman walking in her sleep, regardless of 
passers-by, of the fair scenery around her, of the 
clearness and freshness of that bright February 
morning, — went on, till she missed her way in 
this dreamlike fashion, and had to seek inform- 
ation of a milkmaid, and to retrace her steps. 
This brought her more from the clouds, and she 
went on less rashly the remainder of her five 
miles journey. 

When the schoolhouse was in sight, she 
paused to consider how she could best appear 
before Eunice, without alarming her by her 
sudden advent, — ^fair sign that her reasoning 
faculties were coming into play again, and that 
her excitement was subsiding. 
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With her hand upon the schoolhouse wicket, 
she paused again, and went back, mentally, to 
Caterham, Lewis Searle's home, and the gray- 
haired woman whom she had met there. 

" I wish that I had not been so hasty," she 
thought, "not have made myself out so mer- 
cenary a wretch, not have told her, like a 
weak woman, that I cared for her brother. 
That was foolish!" 

She sighed over the fruits of her own rash- 
ness, and wondered when she would be a tem- 
perate woman, and from whom she had in- 
herited her heat of temper and general incon- 
sistency. 

"I am something like poor uncle Harland, 
after all," she decided; then, with a second 
yearning wish that she had not told Bachel 
Searle of her love for Lewis, though her heart 
felt none the less relieved of a great weight, she 
went up the garden path. 

School was just over, and the children, rosy- 
faced and full of smiles, came trooping out as 
she advanced. They dropped their curtsies to 
her, and she nodded and laughed at them in re- 
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turn, like a woman who had sobered down, and 
was disposed to be kind and conciliatory. 

Eunice met her at the open door. 

" My dear Damaris, this is keeping a promise 
honestly, and coming in at the right time to talk 
to me ! " 

^^ Well and happy, Eunice ? " she inquired. 

**Yes, both," was the answer; "as well arid 
happy as my sister, shall I say ? " 

" No ; don't say that." 

"Is anything the matter?" asked Eunice, 
nervously. 

"There is great news affecting all of us," 
said Damaris, " and there is a little story affect- 
ing me, and I have come to tell you both of 
them at once." 

^* Come in," said Eunice, with an anxious 
face, ** I shall be glad when I know all." 

They went into the litde parlour, and sat 
down facing each other. 

" It is bad news, then, Damaris ? " said the 
schoolmistress. 

^ You must judge fOT yourself. We have lost 
all our money." 

VOL. m. T 
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"Yes — that is bad news," said Eunice, after 
a moment's consideration; "for father and 
mother will not bear it well, having once attained 
the possession of wealth, and seen the power 
and homage which that wealth has brought them. 
And you — you will suffer ! " 

" I don't know that," answered Damaris, ** I 
feel to pine now for a quiet life, — a something 
like your own, — where I might be of service 
to my kind, and find truer and more earnest 
hearts in the lower sphere in which I 
moved." 

^* Will you find them?" 

" Is it in the power of so vain and capricious 
a woman to find them anywhere, you mean ? " 
.said Damaris, sadly. " Perhaps not." 

" No ; I did not mean that," replied her sis- 
ter ; ** I meant^to imply that it is possible to find 
the true and earnest everywhere, and that they 
are not patent to one condition of life." 

"They are not to be found in — ^but this is 
not the story," she interrupted, " you must hear 
how the card-built castle has been shaken about 
our ears, and how our mother has resented the 
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course which I have taken ; what she has done, 
and what she threatens to do." 

Damaris told the story of the discovery of 
Mr. Harland's will, of the pleading of the 
mother, of her own inflexible resolve to play no 
longer the usurper in the house. She spoke 
of her visit to Searle's home at Caterham that 
morning^ and of its result, saying nothing, how- 
ever, of the angry leave-taking between Rachel 
Searle and her. 

Eunice listened attentively. 

" Yes, it is fair," she said, when the story was 
ended ; " we liave now but to think what is to 
be done with them. Where is mother?'* 

"At home." 
. Damaris was unaware of the step which the 
mother had taken after her departure ; the 
mother's threat she regarded as still unfulfilled. 

*^I must go to her this evening, she will hear 
reason firom me — this poor mother, who has been 
sorely tempted to keep rich." 

"I fear her resolution — ^her eccentricity, 
Eunice," said Damaris; " if you could go this 
afternoon in search of her — ^" 

t2 
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" The school," said Eunice, ** if I had known 
this—" 

*' Leave me to act as deputy here. It will be 
a relief to me, after all the storms of the day." 

**You!" 

Eunice was surprised; but she wanted no 
pressing to accede to Damaris's request She 
was nervous concerning the mother, and anxious 
to be gone to Eaton Square, 

" Very well/' she said, in conclusion ; '* you 
shall mind my tribe of little ones and see how 
the life will suit you, and I will go in search of 
mother — ^urging her to keep strong in adversity, 
and remember that her duty still lies with that 
poor, weak father, to whom the change may be 
of service. Now, that story ended, Damaris, 
what is this about yourself? " 

" Ah ! yes, — ^there is that story," said Damaris, 
looking down. 

She was nervous now, — all her courage had 
departed, and she could have no more raised up 
that bold and fearless avowaj of her love, as 
made to Kachel Searle, than she could have 
raised the dead. 
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" If it is a long story, Damans, you will defer 
it till my return/' 

"No, no," said Damans, quickly; "give me 
time, only a little time to think. I have kept it 
back too long, — ^hidden it too jealously from you, 
— ^been jealous of you, Eunice, in my way, — 
you a hopeless woman like myself." 

" I — I do not understand yet." 

" One moment and you will. You love Mr. 
Searle still, — you understand what your love 
for him is like ? " 

" Why speak of him at this time ? " 

" Answer my question, Eunice," said Damaris, 
almost piteously. 

" Yes, — ^I understand what my love for him is 
like, then." 

" Would you marry him if he — he did not 
love you ? " 

Eunice paused to consider this question. 

" Why — ^no. I should b^ too proud for that." 

*' Could you love the woman whom he has 
loved and asked to be his wife. Not whom he 
loves now, — consider ? " 

"The woman to whom he would propose 
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would be one so perfect of her kind, so fit to 
match with him, possessing so many virtues that 
his keen perception had distinguished, that I 
should love her in spite of myself — ^perhaps." 

" A weak and sinful woman unworthy of his 
affection, whom he found too soon was of the 
baser clay which he had so long despised, — ^your 
sister, girl ! " 

" He loved you ! — ^he loved youj Damaris," 
Eunice repeated. 

"Yes." 

"When was it? — ^how was it? — ^why have 
you and all the rest kept this so long a secret 
from me ? Oh ! Damaris, did you know he loved 
you, when I confessed one night in the moonlight 
my tenderness for him, — ^when you Earned me 
of him, and professed to hate him ? " 

" No, — not such a wretch as that,'* answered 
Damaris. " I thought him my enemy then, ever 
on the watch against •me and my interest, and he 
was watching with big eyes of love for one sign 
that I thought better of him, and judged him as 
he deserved. And when one night — that night 
of the concert which seems now the happiest 
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of my life — he told me the well-kept secret of 
his passion, I understood for the first time 
the truth that was in him, the depth of his 
affection, the one motive which had actuated him 
in that study of me, which had roused my vile 
suspicions." 

^* And you loved him then! " 

"Not then; but afterwards, when he had 
given me time to think of him^ and yet had gone 
away believing that I could never love him. 
When he never sought me out again, and I was 
yearning to tell him of my passion, — ^when he 
kept for ever away, and hardened, and grew cold, 
and roused my pride against him for tiring so 
soon of me. Oh ! Eunice, he found out what a 
poor vain wretch I was after he had awakened 
my love for him, and then he coldly turned 
away." 

Eunice was bewildered still. She could not 
comprehend the story yet in its entirety ; a light 
beamed upon her which explained many actions 
of two lives, of Lewis Searle and her sister, and 
she knew that if there had ever been a hope of 
him in the innermost depths of her heart, that it 
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went down then, with a great stone round its 
neck, to the bottom of the sea. 

**Why could you not tell me this be- 
fore, Damans?" said Eunice, reproachfully; 
'^it would have been better for you and 
me." 

^^ I was jealous of you/' said Damaris, sinking 
her voice still lower and looking on the ground, 
" and I was also — also hoping that if he had 
forgotten me for good, he would turn in time to 
you. Jealous of you one minute ; hoping, the 
second, that you would become his wife if I 
should miss him, — ^I was inconsistent and half 
mad ! I felt that you might make him happy, — 
dissipate that morbid feeling which he entertains 
against the world, — ^restore to him his confidence 
in human nature. I did not want him, Eunice, 
ever to be the same, — going to his grave a 
solitary man, with not one to trust in at the last, 
and I thought that I could keep my secret close, 
— ay, for ever, if it came about according to my 
fancy. And then there would follow the re- 
action, and I would pray that he might never 
marry or speak to you as he had spoken once 
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to me, for I knew then his worth and how dear 
he was to me ! '' 

^*I see what you have suffered. And yet 
he has told you of his love ! " 

^^ But to have lost him after that, — there is the 
agony, Eunice, from which you have escaped." 

" Damaris, he must love you still. His is a 
nature that does not swerve from its object, — 
there is a misunderstanding somewhere." 

" No," said Damaris, " his eyes have been 
opened to what I really am, that's all. There, 
and that is all my story too, and — you will never 
forgive me ! " 

Eunice's arms were round her, Eunice's kisses 
on her cheeks, and both women's eyes were 
full of tears. 

^*Is there so much to forgive," whispered 
Eunice, " and had you not as great a right — ^ah ! 
far greater a right — ^to love him as myself? My 
love will be satisfied if I can see him happy," 
she said; '^just as yours would have been in good 
time. And you will marry him, Damaris, — I 
see the end so clearly with these misty eyes." 

** No, do not talk like that I have not a hope 
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of him — ^you do not know how he has altered to 
me, how he has schemed to marry me to men 
whom he has thought more fitted for me, because 
they were more selfish, worldly, and place-seeking 
than he.** 

" I think I see the end approaching," still- 
affirmed Eunice; **and that will bring me 
peace." 

" The peace can never come then," replied the 
other ; " it is all over now I " 

" I will strive for it." 

" No ; you must not interfere," cried Dama- 
ris, with jealous quickness ; " you must not say 
a word to him — you must not tell him my 
secret — he would think that it was his money 
now which had rendered me humble and peni- 
tent at his feet." 

"Always what he will think — or what the 
world will think, Damaris ! " 

" Yes ; it is my weakness, and I cannot 
escape it ; but you must promise me never by 
word or look to let Lewis Searle think that I 
regret him — I shall live him out in time." 

"I promise," said Eunice, "and he will 
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make the discovery for himself, and then all 
this tmmoil will end in peace, like a pleasant 
story-book. And I," she said, " will live him 
out instead^ conscious that~ he has not lived in 
vain, that he is happy, and that mine is a secret 
at which he has never guessed. Happy with him 
and you, to think that he is not out of the 
family," she added, with a soft natural laugh, 
that only she ever knew was forced, " and that 
the Admirable Crichton on whom the fancies of 
two romantic girls were fixed has thrown his 
handkerchief, and gladdened the heart of one of 
us. There, I live him out to-day, Damaris, 
with all my firmness and my pride, and he shall 
be like my brother Lewis before the week 
is over ! " 

This, a brave little woman, making the best 
of circumstances, and endeavouring to comfort 
her rival, but not so brave as Damaris believed 
and she feigned herself to be. This l^ad been 
the one romance of her quiet life — ^the one hope ! 
— and it was not lived out so easily, although 
iipom that day no one guessed that it existed. 
She acted well, and she bore well her burden 
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through the world, till the time came when the 
love was lived out — the love for him as a man 
whom she could have accepted for a husband, 
and whom she had pictured as one who, by great 
good luck, would take pity on her some day 1 

She sank all rivalry, and wished with all 
her heart that Damaris might be happy instead 
of herself; she should find peace in time, but 
the elder sister never would. 

She went smiling out of the house, leaving a 
ray or two of sunshine behind her for awhile, 
and it was but in the green lanes, that the frost 
of that day seemed to steal towards her and chill 
her for awhile. 

For awhile ! For there are hearts which are 
frost-proof, and to which the reaction, warm and 
generous, must come by the laws of their Maker, 
and Eunice Worcester's was one of these. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE LAST QUARREL. 

Damaris Worcester kept school for her sister 
Eunice that February afteraoon. The little 
ones trooping into school somewhat boisterously 
were utterly confounded by the presence of the 
stranger, and stood, biting finger-nails and cram- 
ming aprons into their mouths, until the reas- 
suring smile, that was like the goyemess they 
knew so well, set them more at ease. 

Not wholly at ease — ^for there was a certain 
amount of confusion in the camp that nothing 
could put straight whilst the brief span of 
authority existed there; this was a wondrously 
beautiful face to gaze at^ to steal glances at £rom 
over their schoolbooks and slates, to trace therein 
the likeness to Eunice, and yet to think how 
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much more fine and like a picture it was — ^just 
as Lewis Searle^ the skin-deep theorist, had 
thought before them. A very pale face and seen 
not at its best, but still a charm to the world of 
little girls who admire beauty in any shape^ and 
connect it with all the graces and virtues in the 
world. A very sad face too, for the clouds 
would steal across it, and the great thoughts 
would come to her, and were not easily to be 
distracted away. The novelty of her position 
soon wore off, and she was absent in her manner 
and forgetful of the duties that she had imposed 
upon herself. She heard her classes with the 
dimmest perception of the ability of her scholars, 
and to the consternation of the head girl, said^ 
" Good child/' to the most forgetful and the least 
deserving, and had not a word of praise for the 
top of the class. There was no ** turning back " 
that afternoon ; this was a lenient schoolmistress, 
who [saw no faults in them — just the sort of 
govemante that they would have liked to remain 
with them for a year or two ! 

It was striking three by the schoolhouse clock, 
when some one knocked at the door, and was 
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shown into the parlour^ — when Damaris was won- 
dering whether Eunice had come back, or one of 
the committee had stepped in to see how the 
school was getting on. 

The servant entered the schooboom. Yes, it 
was one of the committee. 

**If you please, Miss Worcester, it's Mr. 
Searlel'.' 

The book dropped from Damaris's hand, and 
the room and the children seemed to spin round 
her for a little while, with the children all in 
cloudland, and nothing perceptible but round 
staring eyes. 

Thinking that she had not been heard, the 
servant repeated her words. 

"Yes — ^yes — ^I hear," said Damaris, slowly. 
" Did you inform Mr. Searle that I could not 
see him, that I was in my sister's place here, 
and that Miss Eunice had gone to London ? " 

" Yes, ma'am; but he said that he would not 
detain you more than a minute." 

" Very well, if it must be. I will come — 
presently." 

One more battle' to fight, and all would be 
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over, thought Damaris. He was a man of 
few words, and not inclined to dwell on any 
topic that he saw was distasteful to his listener ; 
it would soon be over for good now I 

But it was none the less a struggle to drag 
herself away from the friendly shelter of her 
sister's desk ; she was tired of waging war, and 
had hoped that the shadow of another contest 
would Jnot have so quickly loomed before her. 
She rose, sat down again, and then, ashamed of 
her own pusillanimity, she started with some 
of her past impetuousness fi^m her seat, went 
out of the room, across the hall, and into the 
presence of Lewis Searle. 

He was standing before the table looking at a 
book which he had raised therefrom, and turning 
its leaves hastily, as if in desperate quest of 
something that would amuse him whilst he 
waited. He put down the book as she entered, 
and regarded her very gravely and very stead- 
fastly. It was the old look, which she had 
never fathomed — ^fidl of interest, curiosity, and 
almost pity. 

"I was not prepared for this visit, Mr. 
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Searle," she stammered forth. ^* The servant has 
told you that ray sister has gone to London ? " 

"She has." 

They both continued standing, like opponents 
on guard and with foils in their hands, watching 
for the weak points in each other's armour at 
which to strike in the old galling fashion, 

"Then '' 

"Pardon me, for interrupting, but let 
me say, at once, that I have found your 
mother." 

" I was not aware that she was lost." 

" I met her by accident in the London streets, 
almost demented, full of a wild and improbable 
story, which was taking her away, as she said, 
for ever from you all.|]I did not understand 
this; but I saw that she was not fitted to be 
trusted by herself, and I did my best to reason 
with her, and to induce her to come here at 
least and bid Eunice good-by. Eunice of course 
will change all this idea, and make the old 
lady's heart light." 

" She has gone to London in search of her," 
said Damari^. 

VOL. m. u 
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^^ She will know where we are then ; I sent a 
messenger to Eaton Square to allay any un- 
easiness that might be felt there, and was told 
that your father had already set forth in this 
direction^ full of fear that you had all abandoned 
him. I found him at the Caterham railway 
station^ and took him^ as well as your mother, 
home with me." 

** To your home ? " said Damaris. 

" Where all matters have been satisfactorily 
explained, I hope, for I never saw father or 
mother in better spirits.'' 

** You — you have heard about the will, 
surely ? " 

** I have heard of nothing else/' 

*' Your sister has spoken of my visit to your 
house ? " 

" Certainly." 

" And of — of the high words between us ? '* 
asked Damaris^ eagerly. 

"I have had only time to hear that you 
called with that absurd document, and went 
away again. Surely you have not quarrelled 
widi her? " he asked in his amazement. 
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"I am a quarrelsome woman, Mr. Searle," 
was all the explanation Damaris condescended 
to oflfer. 

** I am sorry for the high words," he said, 
more gravely; "I shall comprehend in time 
how they occurred, for under the circumstances 
they appear to me unnatural." 

" My parents are coming on here ? " 

^^ After a cup of tea with Rachel," said Mr, ' 
Searle, ^^ and a little more talk when I get back 
about my journey to Brazil to-morrow." 

^^ To-morrow ! '* murmured Damaris ; " then 
the will has not altered your intention to go 
away ? " 

^ The will," said Mr. Searle, a trifle too airily, 
^^ohl that's all a mistake. I have put that in 
the fire." 

"Wha!!" cried Damaris. 

^* Where it should have been put* long ago, 
had it not been for a blunder of some one's — 
whose, it is impossible to guess now." 

^*This shall not be, Mr. Searle," she said^ 
with lips compressed, " you m&st not invent so 
poor an excuse as this to thrust your bounty 

u2 
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on us, and render us your dependants. You 
insult us with this act — ^we cannot, will not have 
it." 

" Miss Worcester, I must beg your attention 
whilst I explain.'* 

Damaris struggled to be composed, and he 
began 2 — 

^^ I never intended to relate this story, but 
you force its narration on me. Your uncle, in 
his last illness^ gave me orders to destroy his 
wills, so that your family might step into his 
property, heirs-at-law. He told me what those 
two wills contained, one a duplicate of the other, 
and he desired that they should be consigned to 
the flames. If I remember aright, you were 
. a witness to the conflagration." 

" Those wills purported to be the same as 
this one^ bequeathing all the estate to ^ou, with- 
out reserve ? '' 

" Precisely so." 

** You advised my unde to do this for our 
sakes ? ** 

"For my own. Miss Worcester. It was 
hampered with verbal conditions as to what I 
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was to do with each and all of you, and I 
shrank, naturally enough, from the responsi- 
bility." 

*' I cannot— " 

"Then followed the mistake," he continued, 
"which surely I had a right to rectify for my 
own honour's sake, for the sake of my promise 
to your uncle, when the occasion thus suddenly 
and strangely presented itself. Your parents 
saw the force of that argument at once — '* 

** I never shall, sir,'* said Damaris. " I see 
your hateful generosity towards us, nothing 
more. I would have begged you on my knees 
to keep that money to save us fix)m the false 
position which we occupy, and take your rightful 
place, to believe that it was a wise will of Mr. 
Harland's and that he had not intended to 
destroy it." 

*' He fully intended to destroy it." 

" Say that he gave you orders to burn his 
will, or was persuaded, in a weak moment, to let 
you do so, — :he repented, sir, of the folly of his 
conduct." 

"No; I think not.'' 
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" I was with him at the last. He asked me 
to write his will afresh on that night when I sat 
up with him ; we were to compose it together in 
the morning, after you had come to say good-by 
— he would have bequeathed it all to you again 
--rit was his last wish I " 

" You never told me this,*' said Searle, re- 
proachfully, 

*' The will was never commenced, he was too 
weak to dictate to me all that he desired^'' said 
Damaris^ ** he never told me of what you had 
advised him to do, and assisted him in ; and I 
could not tell you of all that you had lost» 
lestr-" 

She paused, and he concluded, — 

"Lest I should have been bitterly disap- 
pointed," he concluded for her. ** Thank you, 
for so much consideration " 

Unbending and sarcastic to the last, the tears 
would rise to her eyes in spite of her. His 
watchful glance saw them, and his face changed, 
and the colour came and went as on the face of 
a woman. 

*' I pain you," he said. 
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" Yes," she answered, fighting hard to the last 
to maintain her past relation towards him ; ^^ but 
you always do ! *' 

"Damaris,'^ he said, and she started and 
trembled at her name uttered thus upon his lips, 
" your last recollection of me must not be the 
sting which rises too readily to the lips of a 
churlish man. I am going away too soon for 
that, and you must not think of me as altogether 
a brute. We stand ever apart — our meetings 
have not been happy ones, and have been 
always marked by a regret — at least our last 
words together here should be something 
different. Let me take away the reminiscence 
of a bright face that I have gazed at very long and 
tenderly — whose beauty betrayed me into an 
error late in life, and set you at a long, long 
distance away for ever afterwards. I will ask 
your pardon for loving you, Damaris, and I 
would hear you say, with your hands in mine, 
as though you trusted me for once, that you 
forgive me the one folly that has marked my 
intercourse with you. Granting that it has set 
you against me until now — now is the hour of a 
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separation which must last for ever between me 
and her 1 love." 

** Loved/' murmured Damaris in correction. 

" Loved, if you would prefer to think so," he 
said, speaking with an eflTort, " but remember, 
that my love was told to you, not so much with 
the hope of winning back a girl's affection in 
return — for I felt that hopeless at the outset, — 
but to place myself in your eyes, as a something 
better than the schemer that you fancied me. 
There think that — and extend to me your for- 
giveness for my rudeness." 

He, held out both his hands, but she had not 
the courage to put hers within them yet ; she 
could not see him for the blinding tears that 
rained down her face, 

*' Firm to the last then," he said, mournfully ; 
" to very last, my fierce antagonist." 

''No — it is not that, Mr. Searle," she 
answered very hurriedly, and then her hands 
were stretched forth, and he took them in his own, 
and held them, soft and warm and palpitating, 
in his grasp. Even then, they were on the 
brink, of a mistake, and might have parted thus, 
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had they not met each other's eyes, had not 
Searle read in that glowing face before him, 
suddenly and swiftly, the whole truth. It was 
like the lightning on the murky darkness of his 
way, but like the lightning it was not replaced 
by greater density. 

"Damarisl" he gasped forth, "is it — is it 
love at last for me ? May I take you to my 
heart and keep you there? Is it so near 
heaven, and I so blind ! " 

" Ah ! Lewis — why did you not see this long 
ago!" 

He did not answer, for he had strained her in 
his arms, as he had never hoped in all his life to 
do, and she only hid her head upon his breast 
and sobbed. 

"Good gracious me! I b^ your pardon," 
gasped the servant, entering suddenly, and then 
jumping back as though she had been shot,' 
and bringing her head with violence against 
the door, " I didn't know — indeed, I 
didn't!" 

^* What do you want ? " asked Searle, sharply. 
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as Damans melted irom his arms, and stood 
sheepishly, and at a respectful distance from 
him, as you may have done, my dear madam, 
under similar circumstances. 

" If you please, the gals are going on anyhow 
— and Susan Price has jobhed her pencil into 
Mary Bryant's ear, and hurt her very 
much." 

"Tell them all to go home," cried Searle, 
"it's a general holiday — ^the Queen's birthday 
— ^anything — and Miss Worcester cannot attend 
to them any more this afternoon." 

The servant departed to deliver this insane 
message, which was received with a wild shout 
of exultation and a general rush of departure 
through the schoolhouse door. 

Searle turned to Damaris. 

" Forgive me ; I have so much to say to you 
yet, Damaris." 

He was forgiven accordingly; and the stem, 
stubborn, inflexible Damaris Worcester went 
back into his open arms, as though it were her 
rightful shelter from that day. 
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We need not linger with the lovers to whom 
the sunshine has come, — ^to one of them some- 
what late in life, for he is seven-and-thirty, and 
a few hard thoughts have furrowed his brow, and 
made him look an older man. What they said 
to each other need not be entered in detail here, 
— they desire no listeners. 

They spoke of their future, which they were 
to begin together at an early date, — ^Lewis Searle 
settled that at once ; — of a new business in Lon- 
don ; of their schemes to enhance the comfort of 
the old folk, who were to give up Eaton Square, . 
and live in a quiet part of Gaterham, where they 
might be watched and kept in order more ; of 
Rachel, who was to live next door to the married 
couple, lest she should fret too much away from 
Lewis; of those odious Brasdls, which were 
relinquished at once and for good; of uncle 
Harland's last wish that Damans should 
marry Lewis Searle, and of how Damaris 
offered him encouragement by putting his name 
down for a galop at a ball; of Eunice, whom 
they were to leave in the schoolhouse, and who 
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was to know no change, but to be in good time 
very happy in their happiness. 

Eunice brought a question to Lewis Searle*s 
lips, which were disengaged at that particular 
moment. 

" Now, why did you ask me that party night 
to propose to Eunice ? " he said. 

^* And why, Lewis, did you advise Matthew 
Banwick to make love to me ? " was the re- 
joinder. 

"In despair, and to spite myself," he re- 
plied. 

" Take that for my answer likewise " 

It is as good an answer as might have been 
expected; it explains the matter as clearly as 
can be done without half a page of irrelevant 
matter; it ends all argument, and leaves the 
lovers to themselves. 

One parting word or two we catch as they 
recede from us ; those words are worth lingering 
to hear, for Lewis Searle prevaricates, and will 
not honestly confess what a sham philosophy he 
has tried to force upon himself and parade beford ' 
his fellow-men. 
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" I thought that you were * No Man's 
Friend ? ' " says Damaris, archly. 

^ Ah, my dear," is the reply, as he looks into 
her trustful eyes, "but I never said *No 
Woman's!'" 



FINIS. 
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